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BITBRATURA, 


A WELL KNOWN DOCUMENT VERY SLIGHTLY 
PARAPHRASED. 


A comparison of the following lines with the original Declaration of Independ- 
ence will show that the earnest and impassioned language of real life is sometimes 
closely assimilated to blank verse. 

When, in their course, haman events compel 
One people to dissolve the social bands 
That linked them with another, and to take 
Among the powers of the Earth that station, 
Equal, and separate, to which the laws 
Of Nature and of Nature’s God, by right 
Entitle them—respect to the opinions 
Of fellow men calls on them to declare 
The causes, which have rendered necessary 
Such separation. 

We, then, hold these truths 
To be self-evident—That all mankind 
Are equal, and endowed by their Creator 
With certain unalienable rights— 
That amongst these are Life, and Liberty, 
And the Pursuit of Happiness—That men, 
To make these rights available and safe, 
Have instituted Governments, deriving 
Their lawful power from the free consent 
Of those they govern—That when any form 
Of Government is proved to be destructive 
Of these their ends, it is the People’s right 
To alter, or abolish it, and found 
A Government anew, with principles 
So laid for its foundation, and with powers 
In such form organized, as shall to them 
Seem most conducive to their happiness 
And safety. 





Prudence will, indeed, dictate 
That long-established Governments should not 
Be changed for any light or transient cause; 
And all experience, accordingly, 
Hath shown that men are more disposed to suffer, 
So long as evils are endurable, 
Than to assert their rights, and throw aside 
Their customary forms. But when abuses 
And usurpations, in a lengthened train, 
Pursue one object steadfastly, evincing 
A firm design to bow them down beneath 
Absolute despotism, it is their right, 
It is their bounden duty, to throw off 
Such Government, and to provide new guards 
For their security in future. 

Such 

Has been the patient sufferance of these 
Our Colonies, und such is now the need, 
That forces them to change their present systems 
Of Government. Great Britain’s present King 
Hath made his history the history 
Of usurpation, and of injuries, 
Often repeated, and directly tending 
To the establishment of Tyranny 
Over these States—to prove this, let the World 
In candour listen to undoubted facts. 

He has refused to give assent to laws, 
Wholesome, and needful for the public good. 
He has denied his Governors the power 
To sanction laws of pressing urgency, 

Unless suspended in their operation, 

*Till his assent should be obtained ; and when 
Suspended thus, he has failed wilfully 

To give them further thought He has refused 
To sanction other laws, deemed advantageous 
To districts thickly peopled, unless they, 
Who dwelt therein, would basely throw away 
Their right to representatives—a right 
Inestimable to themselves. and only 

To Tyrants formidable. In the hope 

To weary them into a weak compliance 

With his obnoxious measures, he has summoned 
The Legislative Bodies to assemble 

At places inconvenient, snd unusual, 

And whence their public records were remote. 
He bas repeatedly disso ved the Houses 

Of Representatives for interfering 

With manly firtmness, when he has invaded 
The People’s rights. Lorg time he has refused, 
After such dissolutions, to convene 

Others in lieu of them ; whereby, the powers 
Of Legislation, since they might not be 
Anpibilated, have for exercise 

Been forced upon the body of the people; 
Leaving, meanwhile, the unprotected State 
To dangers of iuvasion from without, 

And inward anarchy. Ile has endeavoured 
To check the population of these States 
Thwarting the laws for naturalisation 

Of foreiguers, withholding his assent 

From other laws, that might encourage them 
In immigrating hither, and enhancing 

The price of new allotments of the soil. 

He has obstructed the administration 
Of Justice, by the veto on the laws 
Establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges on his will alone 
Dependent, for the tenure of their office, 

For the amount, and for the proper payment 
Or their emoluments. He has erected 

New offices in multitudes, and sent 

Swarms of his oflicers to harass us, 

And to eat out our substance. He has kept, 
In times of peace, among us, standing armies, 
Without the sanction of our Legislatures. 
His aim has been to place the military 

Above the civil power, and beyond 

Its just controul. He has combined with others 


To make us subject to a jurisdiction, 
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In spirit foreign to our Constitution, 

And unacknowledged by our laws ; assenting 
To acts, that they have passed with semblance only 
Of legislation—acts—For quartering 

Arong us bodies of armed troops—For shielding, 
By a mock trial, those their instruments 

From punishment for any murders done 

On our inhabitants—For cutting off 

Our trade with every quarter of the world— 
For laying on us taxes not approved 

By our consent—For oft. times robbing us 

Of any benefit that might attend 

Trial by jury—For transporting us 

Beyond the seas, to answer to offences, 

Imputed to us—For abolishing, 

Within a neighbouring province, the free system 
Of English laws ; establishing therein 

An arbitrary power; and enlarging 

Its boundaries, to render it at once 

The fit example, and the instrument 

For bringing into these our Colonies 

The same despotic rule—For taking from us 

Our Charters ; and abolishing our laws 

Most valued; changing thus, in principle, 

Our forms of Government—And for suspending 
Our Legislatures, with the declaration 

That they, themselves, in each and every case, 
Were vested with supreme authority 

To legislate for us. 


He has laid down 
His sway, by holding us without the pale 
Of his protection, and by waging war 
Against us—He has plundered on our sens—, 
Ravaged our coasts—our cities burnt—and taken 
Our people’s lives. He is transporting hither 
Armies composed of foreign mercenaries, 
To end the works of death, and desolation, 
And tyranny, begun with circumstances 
Of cruelty and perfidy unequalled 
In the most barbarous ages, and unworthy 
The Ruler of a nation civilized. 
He has constrained our fellow-citizens, 
On the high seas made captives, to bear arms 
Against their country, and of friends and brothers 
To be the executioners, or fall ; 
Beneath his creatures’ hands. He has excited 
Amongst ourselves domestic insurrection ; 
And sought to bring on the inhabitants 
Of our frontier the savage Indian, 
Whose code of warfare, merciless, and sure, 
Spares not, in undistinguished massacre, 
Age, sex, condition. 

We, in every stage 
Of these oppressions, have in humblest terms 
Petitioned for redress. To our petitions, 
Though oft repeated, there has been one answer— 
Repeated injury. 

A Prince, whose life 
And conduct thus are marked by every act 
That may define a Tyrant, is unfit 
To rule o’er Freemen. 


Neither have we failed 
In due attention to our British brethren. 
From time to time, we have admonished them 
Of efforts, by their Legislature made, 
Unwarrantably to extend to us 
Their jurisdiction. How we emigrated, 
And settled here, we have reminded them. 
We to their native justice have appealed 
And magnanimity ; and have conjured them, 
By common kindred ties, to disavow 
These usurpations, which, inevitably, 
Would mar our intercourse and friendship. They 
Have also turned a deaf ear to the voice 
Of Justice and of Consanguinity. 
So must we yield to the necessity, 
Which forces us to separate—and hold them, 
As we do bold the rest of human kind— 
Our enemies in War—in Peace, our friends. 
We, therefore, who are here to represent 
The States United of America, 
In General Congress met, for rectitude 
Of our intentions to the Judge Supreme 
Of all things here in confidence appealing, 
Do, in the name, and by authority 
Of the good people of these colonies, 
Solemnuly publish and declare, that these 
United Colonies are, and of right 
Ought to be, Free and Independent States. 
That from allegiance to the British Crown 
They are absolved—That all connecting ties 
Of Pclicy between them and Great Britain 
Are, as they should be, totally dissolved :— 
And, that as Free and Independent States, 
They have full power to levy war, conclude 
Peace, and contract alliances—establish 
Commerce, and do all other acts and things 
Which Independent States of right may do. 
This is our Declaration—to support it, 
With firm reliance on Divine protection, 
We to each other mutually pledge 
Our lives, our fortunes, and our Sacred Honour. 





A TALE OF THE COAST-GUARD. 


I had aconference with Sir Joseph Yorke one afternoon at Ports- 
mouth, shortly after receiving a rather extraordinary commission from 
the comptroller of the Coast-Guard and the secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and had no sooner made him acquainted with its chief fea- 
tures, the plan of action sketched out, and the kind of person I stood 
chiefly in need of to successfully carry into effect the instructions of my 
superiors, than he exclaimed : ‘* Warneford,I know the very man that 
will suit you : Tom Davis, one of the cleverest fellows in his way I ever 
met with—cool as steel, and sober, too, except when off duty, as a water. 
cask. A native, moreover, I verily believe, of the very place you men- 
tion—certainly of Devonshire. We shall find or hear of him, I daresay, 
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somewhere about Common-Hard. Let us after him at once. He was 
my cockswain for a long time, but has been many months out of » 
berth, and is of course hard aground; so that I shall serve him as well 


as you.” 

We had not far to go. The very first street we turned into presented 
an amusingly characteristic scene. About fifteen men, belonging to 
an Austrian vessel of war then in the harbour, had taken advantage of 
being on shore to procure themselves & supply of fresh fish, as every 
one of them had two or three suspended from his right-hand forefinger. 
They were walking, unaccompanied by an officer as far as I saw, qui- 
etly and steadily, in single-file, along the edge of the pavement, 
towards the harbour: when it is added that they wore braces, stocks 
round their necks—perhaps this was & part of shore dress—small 
gold rings in their ears, and had that drilled, half-military carri 
which distinguishes the levies of the maritime conscriptions of conti- 
nental states, the contrast they offered to the rolling gait, the loose 
array, the slack apparel, the tipsy, boisterous fun, and altogether 
devil-may-care aspect of a party of British men-of-war’s-men ashore 
under similar circumstances, was certainly a very striking one. This 
was clearly the opinion of a smart, athletic English seaman, who 
chanced to meet the foreigners; and instantly swinging himself off the 
pavement into the gutter, contemplated them as they passed with such 
a half-drunken yet intense look, made up of astonishment, contempt, 
disdain, as it is possible to conceive. He remained dumb till the last 
had gone by, and then slowly turning on his heel, breathed out his 
ponte compassion and surprise in one emphatic exclamation: ‘* Well, 

"m yp 





We had approached so closely, that the coarse participle which con- 
cluded the sentence was uttered almost directly in Sir Joseph’s face, a 
circumstance which brought the sailor suddenly up in some dismay. 

‘* You will be, Tom Davis,” exclaimed the admiral, sternly enough, 
but for the merry twinkle of his eyes—* you will be, depend upon it, 
if you don’t shake off the disgraceful habit you are giving way to. What 
right have you to grin and sneer at those respectable foreign A Bs, I 
should like to know? I am sure you couldn’t toe a line of kerbstone, at 
this moment, as straight as they are doing it. And how would you 
look, I wonder, strapped up in stays and braces, your nose cocked into 
the air by a throat-collar, and with rings in your ears !—eh = 

‘* But aint they lubbers, your honour ?” replied Davis, quickly re- 
covered from his momentary tonfusion. ‘* Only just look at that long, 
wall-sided” 

‘‘Hold your tongue, sir! I have recommended you to this gentleman 
for a partieule® Service; though, if he were to judge of your general 
conduct by present appearances, he would certainly have nothing to do 








with you.” 

Davis mumbled out something about having nothing else to do but 
drink to drown care; and as I knew from Sir Joseph, that, like hun- 
dreds of other seamen I have known, he could resolutely abstain from 
liquor when it was necessary to do so, and as I altogether greatly liked 
his aspect, especially his keen, resolute, honest look, we soon came to 
an understanding, and it was agreed that heshould call on me early the 
following morning for precise instructions. 

The duty to be performed had been necessitated by the renege cir- 
cumstances :—-It had come to the knowledge of the Customs’ authori- 
ties, that vast quantities of goods, silks. lace, and gloves especially, 
were constantly smuggled into England, chiefly along the coast of 
Devonshire, by a skilfully organised agency, possessed of resources so 
great as to baffle all ordinary means of repression. The rendezvous of 
the local agents of this formidable confederacy, the head-quarters of 
which were without question in London was supposed to be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Sidmouth, the charming Devonshire village on 
the little River Sid, which issues into the sea near the beautiful bay 
contiguous to the Dorset line of coast. There was no blame attributed 
to the Preventive Service attached to the locality, either ashore or 
afloat; but it was deemed necessary that the cunning and novel expe- 
dients had recourse to in order to defraud the national revenue, should 
be met, and, if possible, defeated, by similar devices exerted in its de- 
fence. For this purpose, I had thé honour of being selected. All 
doubtful as well as reliable information in possession of the authori- 
ties was placed in my hands, and the general course of action indicated, 
but still leaving me a large discretionary margin; and it was ordered 
that no lack of means should stand in the way of the successful accom- 
plishment of the mission with which I was intrusted. 

At my interview the next morning with Davis, I was glad to find that 
his natural intelligence, his quick mother- wit, was as strongly marked 
as his fine seamen-like qualities. He was a native of Plymouth, and 
known by several persons about Sidmouth as a prime sailor, though 
just then out of luck. It was not long, either, before I discovered that 
he, like most of us, had his El Dorado, with its attendant houri, in 
shadowy perspective. In other words, that a fishing-bark of some 
fifteen tons burden—a cottage on the Devonshire coast, with scarlet- 
bean or other runners climbing up its front, and festooning an arbour, 
in which a pipe might now and then be sweetly smoked—a black- eyed 
dameel, at service in Tynemouth, to light and cheer it, with ‘ toddlin 
wee things” in the distance--were the dreams he had indulged in, though 
but faintly of late—dreams that, as we talked and planned, assumed 
the colour of realities; for the reward to him, if successful, would be 
large. I was not sorry that he had this additional incentive to exer- 
tion; for the enterprise, I neither attempted to conceal from myself 
nor from him, was a perilous one. : 

It was at length determined that Davis should set off at once—not by 
coach, as that would by no means accord with the character of a dis- 
tressed mariner. but on his ten toes—to Sidmouth, hang about there, 
and let it be well understood that he was in want of employment, and 
not particular to ashade of what kind, so it was & paying one, ‘He was 
unknown to any of the crew of the Rose, and we agreed that he should 
remain so; and that, in fact, no person whatever, except myself and 





Sir Joseph Yorke, was to know that he and I were in correspondence 
with each other. Tom started off in high spirits; and a week after- 
wards, a large lugger-boat we had captured some time before—but 
now so entirely masemagrines by paint and fresh old sails, that her 
former owners could not have recognised her—was despatched in charge 
of four trusty men to a near point on the Dorset coast, with the osten- 
sible object of fishingthere. Ten more reliable seamen were sent off in 
five separate parties, and took up their ebodes at various inland places 
within easy reach of each other, under strict orders to as much as pos- 
sible avoid observation. This done, I started for London, booked my- 
self by the Eclipse Devonshire coach as Lieutenant Robert—a com- 
promise, by the way, between my unconquerable dislike to the assump- 
tion of a feigned name and the intimation of the desirableness of doing 
so, I had received at head quarters—and was set down at the “‘ Lord Ex- 
mouth” roadside inn, four miles out of Sidmouth on the London road. 
Tom Davis had arrived some days before, and although he would not 
risk even a wink as ! passed him, was, I soon found, getting on very 
well indeed. The manner in which onr correspondence was carried on 
soon gave rise to a rumour, that I was engaged in a clandestine corres- 








pondence with a lady of the neighbourhood—an imputation, by the by, 
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hich did not in the slightest degree damage me with the fair folk of 
the inn ond tay asighbourbeod. Davis received a number of folded 














ts of lopes were unknown in those day rected in 
oa sister Veoe'e hendwriting to * Lieutenant Robert; outh Inn, 
near Sidmouth *” together with a small lady’s seal, bearing the motto, 


«Toujours A yous ;” words which I overheard oné of the ushers ata 
hbouring school render, at the instance of the curious barmaid, 
into, “ All days to you!” These sheets were filled up by Davis—who 
wrote a tolerable hand, though his spelling was somewhat Devonian— 
i sted in the night. 
TEC, eceoreads with hich I had been officially furnished, stated 
that one Silas Hartley, residing at Trafalgar Cottage, a few miles from 
Sidmouth, had exhibited great zeal in aid of the Preventive Service, 
although as yet attended by unsuccessful results only. (One step es- 
ially, advised by him, had proved very unfortunate. Suspicion had 
= vaguely entertained by an officer of the Coast-Guard—how sug- 
ested it was not said—of Mr. Denbigh, the occupier of Bauvale House, 
a handsome place about five miles east of Sidmouth, and something 
more than a mile and a half inland. These dim, and, as it proved, 
unfounded surmises, were strengthened by Silas Hartley's half-hints ; 
and at last the officer was hastily awakened early in the morning by 
Silas, with theinformation, that a cargo of goods had been run just pre- 
viously, and that he had himself seen the last loaded cart evter the 
court yard of Bauvale House. This statement, corroborated by a 
country labourer, was fully credited : an entrancewas forced, and the 
place ransacked from roof to cellar without the slightest article or evi- 
dence being found to palliate, much less to justify, the unwarrantable 
intrusion. The result was, that an action for compensation in damages 
had been brought by Mr. Denbigh, and was now pending. Mr. Den- 
bigh was unde to be a person of large fortune, had qualified, or 
was about to qualify, as a count, istrate, and bore an excellent 
character in the neighbourhood. Still, Silas Hartley’s good faith ia 
the matter did not appear to be doubted, notwithstanding he had in 
this instance been so egregiously mistaken, and I had been directed to 
communicate with him. The conclusion I came to, after inquiry and 
examining the locality, was, that the injurious suspicion entertained of 
Mr. Denbigh had its chief foundation in the evident adaptability of Bau- 
vale House for a smuggler’s depét, It has, I believe, been long since 
pulled down; but somewhere about thirty years ago, it stood amidst 
@ thick wood, was certainly less than two miles inland, and led to from 
a long line of coast by half-a-dozen foot and cart-ruts, through a con- 
siderable extent of which even horsemen would be concealed by the 
high banks and generally woody and uneven nature of the ground. 
And, after all, might not Silas aay be himself connected with the 
smuggling confederacy—employed to throw dust in the eyes of the pre- 
yentire officers, and shield the real offenders, by diverting attention 
from them to innocent persons? It struck me as very likely to be so, 
and with this impression strong in my wind, I called at Trafalgar Cot- 
e about noon one day. } 
he door was suddenly opened—violently jerked back, as it were, 
Upon its grating hinges—by a gaunt,fherculean figure, with a strongly- 
marked countenance, flaming at the moment with a fierce and angry 
light, unequalled in its intensity by any pang I have ever seen. I 
stepped back, as if physically struck. Silas Hartley, for it was he, 
fore “| mollifying his rugged aspect, and with an attempt at a smile, 
mocked by his quivering, ashy lips and burning eyes, said quickly : 
“ Don’t be alarmed, Lieutenant Warneford—Oh, I know you very well! 
I am but just come in ; and we’—he jerked his head in the direction of 
& woman, young apparently rocking herself to and fro in a wooden- 
seated chair, and with her face buried in her apron, sobbing violently 
—‘‘ and we have been terribly put out by the refusal of a scoundrel to 
redeem’—— 

* Father! father!” screamed the female, dropping the apron from 
her face, and starting up with hands raised in a warning, imploring 
attitude. I now saw that she was young and comely. ‘ Father !” 

“ Ay, ay, girl; I know, I understand. I was saying we had been 
disturbed, sir, by the refusal of a—a—well, hard words, to be sure, 
neither break bones nor butter parsnips—by the refusal of a person to 
redeem a—a debt solemnly promised to be discharged; and you Mr. 
Warneford, caught us just in the flurry of it : that’sall.” 

I had no difficulty, on involuntary glancing round the apartment, to 
} mag how keenly a delay of expected payment must be felt there. 

* Poor, very poor, aint we ?” fiercely broke out Silas Hartley, who 
had partially comprehended my look, and speaking with a kind of ex- 
ultant bitterness. ‘‘Miserably poor! Bare walls, rough floor, cold 
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latitude in the country! I was, I perceived, painfully taxing his po- 
liteness, as the impatient fumbling of his fingers amongst 4 number of 
papers on the table before him plainly indieated; and I at once took 
leave The door opened as I mefel towards it, and a young man hastily 
entered with some papers in hig hand. He was rather a good-looking 
person, save for a certain cowed, dejected expression, discernible at a 


oN Will it be necessary, sir’”—— he began. 

‘* How dare you!” sternly, almost passionately interrupted Mr. Den- 
bigh—* how dare you intrude here unsummoned, especially when I am, 
as now, engaged ?” , 

The young man looked very frightened, and I, bowing hurriedly, 

hastened out of the room and the house. 

I had not been fortunate in either of my visits; and my temper, by 

the time I reached the “ Lord Exmouth,” was a good deal ruffled by 
consciousness that I was making lee rather than headway in the busi- 

ness intrusted tome. Happily, Tom Davis, it was soon apparent, was 

sailing right before the wind to the desired haven. The rollicking ha- 

mour of the man, his strong but always controllable love of alcoholic 

potations, his well-known poverty, together with his reputation as a 

first-rate seaman, had quickly pointed him out as likely to prove both 

an able and willing instrument in the hands of the coutrabandists. 

Golding, one of their agents, sounded him on the matter ; and Tom 
gradually yielded, with coy reluctance, to his seductive overtures ; 

and overcome by the glittering bait, finally agreed to take service with 

Golding’s employers, whoever they might be~a knowledge still care- 

fully hidden from him. Tom subsequently informed me, that it was 

necessary something should be done to increase (tolding’s confidence in 

his stanchness, and that he was casting about for some means of effect- 

ing that essential purpose. A sudden thought and an uncalculated 

chance enabled him speedily to do so, and in a way, too, that took me 

for the moment thoroughly aback. I was strolling listlessly about in 

the vicinity of Bauvale House, when my eye lighted upon a group of 
three persons at a considerable distance, whom a nearer approach dis- 

covered to be Hartley, Davis, and Golding. They did not heed me till 

I was just passing them, and then Silas Hartley, slightly touching his 
hat, said: ‘*Good-day, Mr. Robert.” ‘‘ Good day,” I replied. Tom, 

who was unconcernedly turning away, stopped short, looked me hard 
in the face, as if to perfectly assure himself that he was right, and 
then said, with an iron impudence that almost lifted me off my feet : 

‘Mr. Roberts, did you say? Why, this gentlemen is Lieutenant 
Warneford, of His Majesty’s Preventive Service.” 

** Warneford !”” exclaimed Golding. ‘‘ What! the commander of the 
Rose revenue-cutter !” 

**The very identical fluke!’ rejoined Tom, with the coolness of an 

iceberg. ‘‘I have seen him at Portsmouth scores of times. He's come 
here, no doubt, to try and put salt upon some of our tails.” 

The insolent merriment which followed this sally sent the hot blood 
to the very tips of my ears. ‘ You impudent rascal!” I began—* I 
have a mind to” —— 

** Easy, easy,”’ broke in Davis: ‘‘ that quarter-deck lingo is very well 
in its place, but it won’t do here.” 

The fellow’s sneering laugh was again echoed by his companions, and 
then they, at his suggestion, walked away. They had not gone half.a- 
dozen yards, when Tom turned round, favoured me with a *‘ sight,’’ as 
it is termed—that is, he extended his outspread hands, joined at the 
thumbs, and projected from the tip of his nose towards me, under cover 
of which mocking gesture he contrived to squint me a look that instantly 
converted the angry astonishment I felt into gleeful admiration of Tom’s 
quickness of resource and imperturable cunning. Nothing could have 
been devised so likely to stamp Tom’s trustworthiness in his employ- 
ers’ eyes; whilst, as matters were turning, the further concealment of 
my real name was of the slightest possible importance. I was still 
laughing at Tom’s device, when I was startled by a new and queer in- 
cident. Opening up by a rather sharp turn an avenue of the coppice, 
whom should I come suddenly upon but a pair of unfortunate lovers, 
as it appeared, passionately weeping and lamenting—the lady especi- 
ally—in each other’s arms! A few words I unintentionally caught : 
** He will not, cannot violate his promise this time; be sure he will not, 
dear Mary,’ said the gentleman. 

“There is no trust—no faith to be placed in him!’’ sobbed the fe- 
male. ‘‘ None”—— 

At this moment, they both caught sight of me, and I of them; and 
great was my surprise to discover in them the young man I had seen at 
Bauvale House and Silas Hartley’s daughter! Simultaneously with 
me, a stout, thick-set man, whom I recognised as the servant that had 





hearth, are to you signs of misery, wretchedness! Ah! young man, if 
you once knew what real misery’ —— 

‘: Father! father!” again broke in the weeping girl. ; 

**To be sure, to be sure—right, girl,” refolne Hartley, checking 
himself—“ right : I am not quite mad yet.” There was silence for a 
minute or two: and then the strong-willed man, having thoroughly 
subdued himself, as far at least as outward appearance went, turnec 
calmly towards me, handed a chair, seated himself, and said in bland 
tones, as startling by contrast as his previous fury : ‘‘ And now, Lieu- 
tenant Warneford, we will, if you please, talk about the smugglers.” 

The scene I had just witnessed had so entirely capsized all my pre- 
vious notions and suspicions of the man, and set me so completely 
adrift as to his position and purposes, that I listened with but slight 
attention or interest to his rambling talk. All that he said, I had 
heard or read before; and feeling that, for some motive or other, he 
was endeavouring, very clumsily—for his thoughts were not with his 
speech—to bamboozle me, I rose to leave, at the same moment that the 

oung woman, with a modest courtesy, passed into an inner room. 

artley’s back was towards me as he elosed the door after her, and I 
said carelessly : ‘‘I am going to call upon your great neighbour, Mr. 
Denbigh, who”—— 

There was a fragment of looking-glass jammed between three nails 
on the wall in front of Hartley as he stood. As the word Denbigh 

my lips, he became instantly bolt upright, involuntarily or me- 

ealecliy, as it were; and a section of the same face that had met me 
at the door, glared for a passing moment from the broken mirror I 
stopped suddenly, but he did not look round, and presently stooped to 
tie one of his shoe strings. By the time he turned towards me, his 
face wascalmagain. And hereI may remark, that it had struck me 
several times, Taring his incoherent talk about smuggling, that his 
countenance, when fiercely quiet, so to speak, was that of a man con- 
demned to death, or some other tremendous and inevitable penalty, un- 
deserved, it might be, but certainly bitterly rebelled against. 

“ You are going to call on Squire Denbigh, are you?” said he *‘ Well, 
@ very nice man is Squire Denbigh.” The deadliness of hate concen- 
ue in the tone of these words could only be appreciated by the hearer 


em. 
“* No friend of yours, I perceive. Well, good-by. I wish you well.” 
** Good-day, sir,”’ he replied, grasping my extended hand. ‘‘ Nay, 
sir, excuse me; it is kind of you, and we are, it is true, poor; but this 
cannot be.” 

** You are a seaman, I see that plainly enough, and should not scru- 
ple at a trifling gift from one.” 

** True, I know the colour of blue water, but cannot for all that ac- 
cept alms, even from you, Lieutenant Warneford.” 

said no more; the door gently closed behind me, and I went my 
way. I felt a good deal puzzled—discomfited would perhaps be the 
better word; for I had hoped for a very different rcsult from the visit. 
There was evidently some mystery about the man, and I hated myste- 
ries, especially such as appeared to foreshadow a sinister catastrophe, 
too mary of which had already fallen in my way ; and as Silas Hart- 
i's griefs could not be in anywise connected with the special business 
T had in hand, I resolved to think no more, or, at all events, as little as 
possible, on the subject. 

I found Mr. Denbigh at home; and having sent in my name, I was 
at once admitted. Here, again, was a very different man from what I 
expected. Mr. Denbigh was a shortish, sour, eager-eyed man of some 
oy few of age, already stooping in his gait, and with no character 
in his face save that of remorseless greed and relentless cunning. He 
was seated in an apartment, half dining-room, half library, the furni- 
ture of which, though costly enough, sp ared to have been taken hap- 
hazard from  furniture-store, so little did the articles harmonise with 
ree s; ba pe tees, reat to a cag favour of a 

on of his property. is was readily granted; and in- 
deed his liberality in suc anes was the chief reason, I found, of his 
local popularity. > 

“There is also, Lieutenant Robert,” said Mr. Denbigh, “a fine 
trout-stream on the estate, in which you are very welcome to fish.” 

* It is late in the year for trout. fishing,” I answered with some sur- 


« Ab, true! it may be,” rejoined Mr. Denbigh, slight! ing ; 
«“ but I do not much interest myself—not “of Tate pe keg lervo ag, L 
these things.” : 

Odd! thought I. Here is s country squire confoundedly out of his 





+ ac the door of Mr. Denbigh’s mansion, appeared upon the scene. 
e was the first to speak: ‘* You have been missed, Mr. Richard,” he 
said sternly and abruptly, ‘‘ and must instantly come in.” 

** Yes—yes,” stammered the young man : the same terrified look that 
I had before observed darkening his countenance. ‘I am coming.” 

He imprinted two or three passionate kisses on the young woman’s 
forehead, and then hurriedly followed his summoner. Mary Hartley 
also hastened quickly homewards, sobbing as she fleetly sped along. 

So, thought I, the cause of the griet 1 witnessed at Trafalgar Cottage 
is a mere contrariety or mischance in love. I am glad of it; for I feared 
it had a deeper, a more incurable source. The young man is doubtless 
a dependent relative of the gentleman he stands in such awe of, and 
the unequal match is very properly forbidden. Bah! Time has a balm 
for all such sorrows. 

The next day, I received a letter from Davis, stating that he was in 
high favour with Golding, and that a great stroke was contemplated, 
which would not, however, he thought, be adventured upon as long as 
I remained in the neighbourhood. This I had partly foreseen; and 1 
departed the same evening ostensibly for London, but really, as I ad- 
visec Tom, for Poole, in Dorset. The second day after my arrival there 
Davis wrote me that his hopes were verified, and that he and five others 
were about to set out immediately for St. Malo, France, to assist in 
taking charge of two large boat loads of costly goods. More than this, 
he did not at present know ; but he advised that, as postal communica- 
tion was very slow between France and England, I should at once pro- 
ceed ip the luggar-boat to Jersey. He would direct his letter to the 
post. office there, and means could no doubt be thus contrived of inter- 
cepting and capturing the contrabandist expedition. I promptly adopt- 
ed Tom’s advice in its essentials. The boat was despatched to Jersey 
with four men only in her, who were to let it be surmised that they 
.were brandy and tobacco purchasers. The rest of the seamen went, 
some from Plymouth, others from Southampton, with orders to be ap- 
parently unknown to each other, and in want of berths. I went sin- 
gly from Weymouth. I had not the slightest doubt that our friends had 
agents in that island ; and the tidings that Lieutenant Warneford, with 
& powerful crew, was lurking about there, would no question have 
speedily reached St. Malo, and capsized the entire plan. Hence these 
precautions. 

I lodged at the Union Hotel in the Royal Square, under my assumed 
name of Robert, and exactly at the end of one slow dragging week, re- 
ceived the welcome signal from Davis. The boats, like our large lug- 
gers, were all prepared, and the precise time of departure determined 
on. One Tom commanded ; they would, he said, touch at Guernsey, in 
order to take on board one Maitre Perchard, who, for some reason or 
other, did not trust himself in St. Maio. Toiis Perchard was, it seemed, 
a chief person in the confederacy ; but, as it was said, he had been fre- 
quently and lately in Devonshire and other parts of England on these 
expeditions, it would not be advisable that I should land at Guernsey 
but quietly await them in the roads. 

So far, so good ; still there was a much more important object to be 
obtained than the mere capture of the two boats, valuable as the booty 
might be—namely, the discovery and conviction of the principals, and 
this, from Tom’s letter, appeared to be as far off as ever. However, 
great progress had at all events been made; and at early dawn I left 
St. Helier’s harbour with a light leading wind, and arrived in about 
five hours off Guernsey, all but four of us carefully concealed from ob- 
servation. 

About two o’clock we sighted the two boats, easily recognisable by 
Davis's description, and an hour afterwards they were lying-to off 
Guernsey, in wait for Maitre Perchard. He came on board without 
delay, and the voyage was continued, we leading at about a mile ahead 
without apparently incurring the slightest suspicion. The affair, as 
far as the two lugzers went, was now as good as settled ; still, I deter- 
mined, in order to avoid unnecessary blood shedding, to defer the attack 
till night had fallen: indeed, but that such a hanging on by them would 
certainly have excited suspicion, [ should have preferred waiting till 
they were close in with the Devonshire shore 

There was a light breeze, a gently-heaving swell, and just sufficient 
starlight to distinguish objects of any size three or four hundred yards 
off, when our boat, quietly helped by a couple of sweeps, stole gradually 
up in the wake of that I had seen Maitre Perchard go on board of. We 
were unnoticed for some time; but at length I observed a bustle on 





board the smuggler, and I briefly bade the men be ready. A moment 
after, a tall, stout figure hailed us from the smuggler’s stern- sheets, 


and angrily demanded if we knew where we were steering to! I thoy ht 
I knew the voice, but there was no time for a second thought on the 
matter. ‘‘Give way, men!” I shouted : half-a-dozen sweeps, as I spoke 
dropped into’the water; in another minute, we were alongside our 
opponent ; there was a wild tumult, a brief struggle, and the first bout 
was ours. The captives were hasily secured; and then returning with 
ten of the men to our own boat, we made after the other, which havin 
taken the alarm, was making off with sweep and sail. They had = 
chance in speed with us, and, thanks to Tom Davis’s precaution, none 
in fight either. Half a dozen pistols, the charges of which had been 
carefully withdrawn, were snapped in our faces, the holders were 
knocked or thrown down, and the capture was complete. I shook hands 
heartily with Tom, and congratulated him on his coolness and success 
—a proceeding which of course elicited a roar of execration from the 
entrapped and defeated smugglers who witnessed it. The boats were 
now brought together, and prompted by recollection of the huge fellow’s 
voice who hailed us, I took a lantern from one of the men, stepped to 
where Maitre Perchard was lying, threw the light upon his grim fea. 
tures, aod, as I suspected, discovered that he was—Silas Hartley! ] 
did not reply to the fierce scowl which sat upon hisfeatures. In about 
ten minutes, all the smugglers, save Hartley, were secured on board 
His Majesty's boat, under the charge of four seamen, and in another 
would have been on their way to Plymouth jail, when I was informed 
that Silas Hartley wished to have speech of me before the boat left with 
the prisoners. 

** What have you to say, Mr. Hartley?” I asked. He had become, | 
perceived, quite calm, and seemingly resigned. 

** This: I know what your chief aim is, and that without me it cannot 
be accomplished. Tom Davis, clever as he is, cannot help you.” 

** Be it so: what then ?” 

“It will take some time for us to come to an understanding, and 
minutes are now precious. Do you first order that the long blue fur 
coats and glazed hats of four of the French prisoners be exchanged for 
the jackets and caps of four of your own crew. That done, get the boats 
under. way as quickly as possible.” 

There could be no harm in complying with this intimation. I gaye 
the necessary orders, and in a few minutes the prisoners were off, and 
we steering for Sidmouth. 

Silas Hartley was unbound, I took the helm; he seated himself be- 
side me, as he insisted on speaking in whispers only, out of earshot of 
the men. 

** Davis knows nothing,” said he, “ of who are his employers, save 
Golding: Ido. They are wealthy men, and Denbigh is their well-paid, 
ce. miidential agent.” 

**Ah! Then the story you told the officer was true *” 

** Literally so; yes. There were thousands of pounds’ worth of smug. 
gled goods in Bauvale House when it was searched ; but it was done to 
mislead of course.” 

‘* Where or how could the goods have been hidden ?” 

** Very curiously. There is a deep round well in one of the cellars of 
the building, constructed no doubt when Bauvale House was a place of 
strength. It is now perfectly dry. The goods are thrown into it, 
waterproof tub, exactly fitting the well, is then lowered down, fille 
with water; and no one suspects, after letting down an empty bucket 
and drawing it up full, that silks and laces are concealed beneath.” 

** A famous contrivance, upon my word !”’ 

** Yes; but you will not penetrate there with these goods. nor pro- 
cure any evidence of Denbigh’s and his confederates’ complicity with- 
out my assistance. Till my voice is heard in the jargon agreed upon, 
the gates of his court-yard will not, depend upon it, be opened. He trusts 
no other, and that because I am hopelessly in the villain’s power.” 

* Hopelessly in his power! How then——” 

‘** Hearken, Lieutenant Warneford, to a brief, sad tale, and then say 
if you will help me. You have noticed a young man of about twenty- 
five years of age at Bauvale House ?’’ 

** Yes; and I have also noticed that he is a lover of Mary Hartley.” 

‘** A lover! yes, truly, in one sense they are lovers: they are brother 
ard sister !” 

** Brother and sister ?” 

*© Yes. That young man is never permitted to be five minutes out 
of the sight of either Denbigh or one of his partners, Barnes, who 
usually acts as servant. The reason is this,” continued Silas Hartley, 
so hurriedly as scarcely to be intelligible: ‘* my son, Richard, was 
given up for a time to wild courses: he became acquainted with Den- 
bigh, who, with others in London is, or was, proprietor of a * he!]’’ 
there. Richard was there entrapped, and ruined. I a, him as 
long as I could. Finally, as they say, he forged upon Bingley toa 
considerable amount, and they have the fatal document still in their 
possession. It has made me their slave, and till within the last half- 
hour, there seemed no hope of escape from the dreadful bondage.— 
You do not answer!” he continued. ‘It is well, perhaps, you should 
not, till allis told. The mad act was, I know, committed ina moment 
of intoxication, delirium—delirium purposely excited by Denbigh’s 
agents. You know the penalty of forgery in this country, and must, I 
think, now understand me? Often, often has the callous villain pro- 
mised me my son’s deliverance as the reward of a successful run, and 
always refused to redeem his promise. He has sworn to do eo if! 
succeed in this venture. He would. I doubt not, have violated that 
pledge also.—Still you do not speak! Look you, sir, we are not so poor 
as you may believe—nay, nay | could not mean that: we have enough 
I meant to say, had we but twelve hours’ start, toreach America. You 
see how you may help us in this fearful strait. But twelve hours’ start 
for him, not me: I care not for myself; and he, sir, is not, alas! tech- 
nically, but really innocent as yourself of the deed, for he was insane, 
mad when he committed it!” 

Silas Hartley’s hand pressed my arm with a gripe of steel, and his 
flaming eyes shone into mine with terrible intensity. I did not speak 
for many seconds—indeed I could not. At last I rose, and placing the til- 
ler in his hand, said : “You, Mr. Hartley, know our course best. Should 
I, by your means, succeed in unkennelling this nest of rascals, I do not 
see that I shall have any “oe detain your son.” 

The father’s suspended breath burst forth almost in a scream as I 
ceased to — followed by a few brief, choking sobs. I went forward; 
and when I returned some minutes afterwards, his usual impassibility 
had returned, but there was a light in his eye 1 had never seen there 
before. 

As we approached the coast, the usual signals were made, under 
Hartley’s direction, and favourably answered by lights on the shore. 
A false alarm had, he told me, succeeded ; and the preventive officers 
were on the look-out miles distant from the contemplated point of 
landing. ‘ 

** Only four seamen, and they Frenchmen,” said Hartley as the 
decisive moment approached, ‘‘ will be allowed enter Bauvale House 
with me. It is time, therefore, that you don these coats and hats.” 

Tom Davis, I, and two seamen, did so; and nothing more was said, 
except a caution to the three men not to speak if questioned. 

The run was completely successful. Four large carts were in at- 
tendance, the goods were speedily placed in them, and away, we went, 
with the four carters—nine in all—towards Bauvale House. We halted 
within about 200 yards of the gate, where Hartley dismounted, went 
up, gave a peculiar whistle, and communicated with some one inside. 
The doors were immediately thrown open, and in we drove. The cellar 
opened on the court-yard, and the carts uptipped their loads into its 
mouth. We followed close upon Hartley’s heels. The obscurity of the 
place, lighted only by two candles, one carried by Mr. Denbigh, and 
the other by Barnes, greatly favoured us. The packages were tumbled 
into the well; the tub was lowered, twenty or thirty buckets of water 
were thrown in, and all was complete. Denbigh was all the time 
chuckling with delight. ‘‘Sbhew these men into the kitchen, Maltre 
Perchard,” he said, as he and Barnes walked away. ‘ And let them 
have some refreshment. This is a capital night’s work. And then do 
you come and receive their wages.” 

We followed Hartley in the dark, holding by each other's coats, to 
the kitchen. He left us for a moment or so, and then returned with ® 
candle. His face was white as paper, but lustrous with exultation apa 
triumph. We put our shoes off at his whispered request, and followed 
stealthily his footsteps. He opened the dining-room door, passed iD, 
but did not close it, and we could hear distinctly all that passed where 
we stood. just outside. 

‘« There is the money,” said Denbigh’s shrill voice, tossing at the same 
time, as we heard, a heavy purse on the table—*‘ with an extra five 
sovereigns for yourself.” 

** Yes, yes,” said Hartley ; “ but my son’s release, 
promised me”—— . aa 

“For God’s sake, gentlemen, do not deceive us this time ] 
meek, subdued voice of the son. ** You know well that in intention 
was innocent as a child.” 

A brutal laugh was the answer. ‘Innocent here, 


so often solemnly 


aid the 
oor tg” 


innocent there.” 
We 





mocked the savage tones of Barnes, “ has nothing to do with it. 
cannot part with you yet awhile” 
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toculting shout burst irrepressibly from the excited father. ‘‘Hear 

a njornld traitors ! Hear them, Lieutenant Warneford !—hear them, 

Deeis |—hear a my friends! They cannot part with him yetawhile 
tha! ba!” ‘ 

—— ae jdennees of this unexpected stroke was terrible and Degbigh 

nd Barnes looked more, as we entered, like startled ghosts than liv- 
. beings. The men instantly, at a gesture from me, proceeded to 
seesre, and bind them. I looked hard at Silas Hartley, he compre- 
hended my meaning, whispered hastily to his son, who instantly 
hurried out of the room. This broke Denbigh’s trance of terror. ‘* Stop 
that man, Lieutenant Warneford!” he screamed. ‘ Arrest him: he is 
a felon !"g és 

« What man- y 

«He who has just run off—Richard Hartley. He isa felon—a forger, 
[ tell you, and I can proveit!” — 

«« Possibly ; bat I have no authority to detain felons, You can prefer 
the charge hereafter — ; 

«But in the meantime he will escape!’ shouted the miserably vin- 
dictive man, and then stanped and howled with baffled rage. There 
was, however, no help for it. The two prisoners were secured in the 
house for the night, and late the following evening, lodged in Exeter 
jail. A formidable conspiracy was effectually broken up, and enor- 
mous penalties were liquidated, out of court, by parties against whom 
legal proofs of complicity were obtained. 
The Hartleys, both father and son—for Silas quietly slipped off un- 
noticed in the confusion—did escape to the United States. I often 
heard of them as thriving there. In 1840, the sister, then a Mrs. 
Boydon, informed me of her father’s death, since which I have received 
no tidings concerning them. I made a clean breast of the whole matter 
to the authorities, and can at least very confidently say, that the course 
[had taken with respect to young Hartley was not disapproved of. 
Tom Davis, I must not omit to state, has still got his fishing vessel, his 
cottage, his houri, much plumper than she was thirty years ago—and 
lots of bairps, three of whom are taller, but not, I think, better or 
praver men than their father. 


—_sa-___— 


FRANCESCO SFORZA.* 


The appearance of the volumes before us, so shortly after the publi- 
cation of Mr. Dennistoun’s ‘* Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino,” might 
seem to indicate that the history of Italy during the middle ages is an 
unexhausted field. It may not present the most popular form of 
literature to which a writer could devote himself; but it will always 
have attractions for the scholar and man of taste; and as there is still 
an abundance of unused materials—not to be picked up on the surface, 
but to be collected by patient and diligent research—we hope that the 
“Life and Times of Francesco Sforza” will not be the last work of 
mediwval biography to which we shall be called upon to give our at- 
tention. 

In connecting the hero of these volumes with the time at which he 
fourished, Mr. Urquhart has entirely confined himself to its historical 
and political aspects. ‘‘ The narration,” he observes, “ of the life of 
any eminent public man, the investigation of the circumstances which 
contributed €o his rise, and the exhibiting the individual qualities which 
enabled him to turn them to account, ist generally supposed to afford a 
tolerably good exposition of the age in which he lived, and of the peo- 
pleamong whom his lot was cast.” But to show these relations between 
theindividual and his times, we must not merely inquire how far he in- 
fluenced the character of the age, but also how far the mind and habits 
of the age had their influence upon himself; and an examination like 
this, when referring to a period of transition, is generally surrounded 
with curious and valuable materials. [he biographical history of Italy, 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, is indebted for its endur- 
ing interest to its connexion with literature, science, and the arts. Its 
petty sovereigns would long since have been forgotten if their names 
had not been associated with those of the scholars and men of genius 
whom they persecuted or protected. There is also something of ro- 
mance in the domestic incidents of these periods; and there is a pic- 
won in their manners and customs, to which any work con- 
nected with them must owe one of its principal charms. It is true that 
the harvest has already been gathered: but a diligent reader in the 
public libraries of Italy may still find rich gleanings lying abundantly 
vfore him. 

From investing his work with these incidental attractions, Mr. 
Urquhart has carefully abstained: the succession of battles and poli- 
tical changes, in which the Dake Francesco bore a conspicuous part, 
are related with the calm gravity of history; and if any one wishes to 
pass quietly through the labyrinth which they present, he cannot have 
@ more careful and intelligent guide than Mr. Urquhart. 

About a hundred and fifty pages of his first volume are devoted to an 
epitome of the general history of Italy, from the subversion of the 
Roman Empire to the approach of the fifteenth century, when the 
dynasty of the Sforzas commenced. Francesco was the son of the 

founder of his heuse, and was the father of that Duke of Milan whose 
assassination—powerfully narrated both by Machiavelli and Sismondi— 
had its motive in circumstances which have all the character of ro- 
mance, and led to consequences more extensive and important than have 
ever followed any similar event. Mr. Urquhart informs us that the 
life of Francesco Sforza, written by his secretary Simoneta, and pub- 
lished in the twenty. first volume of the ** Rerum I[talicarum Scriptores,” 
has afforded the principal materials for his work; and he occasionally 
illustrates its incidents by references to the standard historians. 
There other authorities to which he might have advantageously 
referred. 

Verri, whose “Storia di Milano” was republished in 1824, would have 
supplied him with interesting information on the laws, the morals, and 
the commerce of the Milanese at the time of Francesco's assumption of 
power, and with some edditional facts as to the events which preceded 
it. On most occasions, his deep knowledge of his country’s records gives 
the historian of Milan the weight and authority of a writer living at the 
period which he undertakes to describe. 

There was also a work by the Abbate Ratti, who published, in 1794, 
two quarto volumes entirely devoted to the House of Sforza; and, if 
not very engagingly written, they may be considered an authentic re- 
cord, as he had access to the archives of the family, and dedicated the 
result of his labours to his pupil, the Duke Francesco Sforza Cesarini. 
This descendant of so distinguished a house was then the Gonfalonier of 

‘ome; and at a later period we recollect seeing another descendant of 
the Sforzas who was a cardinal He was @ person, by-the-by, of ex- 
pensive tastes, and was the subject of some scandal at the pontifical 
court, in consequence of having resisted, with dangerous and unclerical 
Weapons, the officers who had come to serve him with a process arising 
out of his precuniary embarrassments. 

Though the Abbate’s volumes could not have furnished the materials 
for Mr Urquhart’s ample narrative, there is much in them which might 
have supplied him with collateral illustrations, or have referred him to 
other sources of information. 

In speaking of the origin of the family, its biographer discredits the 
iuecdote so often repeated, as to the augury of the axe thrown into the 
‘ree, which is said to have decided its great founder in his vocation to 
‘rms; but, notwithstanding the attempt to invest him with hereditary 
“bility, it is still something more than probable that the military 
‘venturer who,through his immediate descendants, gave a line of dukes 
be Milan, of sovereign lords to Pesaro, queens to Poland and to Naples,t 
and an empress to Germany, was originally but a small proprietor of 
the soil, if not a labouriag peasant. 

_ Amongst his many sons, the oae who resembled him most in valour 
and in military skill, was the future Duke of Milan. He was born in 
-.© Camp ; he passed his life in arms; and it would have been happy 
‘Che had also met death in battle, rather than in the manner in which 
z 18 said to have so suddenly overtaken him. The circumstances at- 
ae this unworthy close of his brilliant career are memtioned as 
a mitted facts in the second volume of the work before us. But the 
Nae, Seems to rest on the single authority of an obscure chronicler. 
eee of the writers to whom we have before referred makes any al- 
we ‘oit Verri, on the contrary, says distinctly, Ma/grado la sco- 
lente di quei tempi, egli fu sempre alieno dal disordine, né si 
ees wear alla lascivia; and attributes his death to the injudicious 
pode ® remedy he had adopted for removing some of the remaining 
ed rances of the dropsy with which he had been for two years afflict- 
Nore careful reference to contemporary records might have 

18 memory from the stain. The passage relied upon by Mr. 
artis from Cristoforo da Saldo (* Istoria Bresciana”), and we 
rather refer to it than transcribe it. 
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As Ratti includes upwards of sixty memoirs in his two dry-looking 
quartos, his notices are, in some instances, as brief as the articles of a 
biographical dictionary ; but they are accompanied by very copious 
notes. To the Duke of Milap he devotes about fifteen pages; and the 
events which Mr. Urquhart, with the amplifications of an agreeable 
style, spreads over a couple of volumes, are told very néarly as briefly 
as follows. 

He was born at S. Miniato, in Tuscany, in 1401, and being deprived 
of the early superintendence of his father, (owing to his frequent ab- 
sence in the field), he was educated at the court of Ferrara, with the 
sons of the Marchese Nicolé d’Este. When twelve years old, he was 
invited to the court of Ladislaus, King of Naples, in whose service the 
elder Sforza was then engaged. Soon after his arrival at Naples he 
was made Conte di Tricarico; and the king, pleased with his intelligence 
and frankness, desired that he should at once devote himself to a mili- 
tary career. To this suggestion he willingly acceded. He followed his 
father through his subsequent battles, and under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances gave proofs of his activity, courage, presence of mind, and 
extraordinary talent. On Sforza’s death, at the siege of Aquila, Fran- 
cesco joined his forces to those of the other captains who were in the 
service of Naples and the Pope; and his great superiority as a general 
becoming unequivocally manifest, he was next invited to take employ- 
ment under Filippo Visconti, Duke of Milan, who received him with 
marked favours, and for whom he did good service against the Vene- 
tians, the Florentines, and at Lucca. He also carried his arms into 
Umbria and the Marches ; and having possessed himself of a considera. 
ble portion of these territories, the reigning pontiff thought it politic 
to arrest his further progress by giving him the investiture of them 
during his life, with the title of Marchese, and the office of Gonfalonier 
of the Church—in those days a distinguished honour, which had previ- 
ously been conferred upon his father. Visconti, who was naturally 
timid, suspicious, and ungrateful, be to be jealous of his able gen- 
eral. He has been charged with having often exposed him to unneces- 
sary danger, and even with having sought his life; but Francesco bore 
this treatment most patiently, in consideration of his contemplated 
union with Bianca Maria, a natural daughter of Visconti, who had 
been promised to him by her father, and betrothed ; though the fulfil- 
ment of the promise had, on various pretexts, been deferred. The con- 
dottieri of the middle ages, however, had a very easy mode of reveng- 
ing themselves when offended by their employers, by going over to the 
enemy. Their service never seems to have implied an allegiance, and 
it is one of the puzzling aspects of the history of these times, that, upon 
every fresh mention of the name of a celebrated leader, we have to ask, 
‘* Under which king, Bezonian?” We now find Francesco fighting for 
a league in which the Venetians, the Florentines, the Genoese, and the 
Pope, were combined against Visconti; who, beginning to be tired of 
the war, made it a condition with the general who was opposed to him, 
that he should be married to Bianca upon his inducing the allies to 
make peace. This he appears to have accomplished, and he received 
Cremona and Ponte Moli as the dowry of his bride. Still Visconti could 
not overcome his antipathy. He had formerly regarded Francesco as 
his adopted son, but he now combined with the Pope to deprive him of 
his territory in the Marches; he instigated King Alfunso to seize upon 
his wealth and possessions in Naples; and, had he not been prevented 
by the Venetians and Florentines, he would have taken from him the 
places which had been given to him on his marriage with Bianca. 
Continually entangled in his own snares, Visconti does not seem to have 
derived much advantage from his treachery. He found himself invol- 
ved in fresh difficulties; his best generals were dead, or had deserted 
him ; he again turned for help to his son-in-law, whom entreaties and 
an ample stipend induced to re-enter into his service; and he shortly 
afterwards died, without leaving a male descendant to succeed him in 
the duchy. 

In the midst of contending claims for the sovereignty, the Milanese 
determined to form themselves into a republic; but they were surround- 
ed by enemies, and not agreed amongst themselves; and feeling their 
weakness, they had recourse to Francesco, whom they placed at their 
head, with the title of captain-general. As usual, when he had relieved 
them from their danger, they became jealous of his power. It was 
now too late to dispute it; and overcoming every difficulty, he made 
himself Duke of Milan. His accession was, with few exceptions, ac- 
knowledged by the other powers of Italy ; and Cusmo de’ Medici sent a 
splendid embassy, consisting of his son Pietro, Luca Petti, and others 
of the principal Florentine families, to congratulate him. There re- 
at wed two powerful enemies whom he had still to contend with—the 
Venetians and the Duke of Savoy. After an expensive war, which con- 
tinued for four years, he concluded a peace in 1454; and ten years af. 
terwards, the states of Genoa, which had rebelled against France, were 
added by Duke Francesco, at their own desire, to his dominions of 
Milan, Parma, Piacenza, and Corsica; but he only survived, for two 
years more, the establishment of his power, having died suddenly (as 
we have already mentioned) in 1466, at the age of sixty-five. Uponno 
larger a foundation than this, Mr. Urquhart’s goodly superstructure 
has been raised. 

His second book opens with a very interesting chapter on the causes 
which led to the employment of the stipendiary troops, by whom the 
wars of Italy had now for more than a century been conducted. 

In the early period of its history, the inhabitants defended them- 
selves by a native militia, who were ready to serve whenever required, 
and who then formed armies as well disciplined as those to whom they 
were usually opposed; but ‘after the licentiousness,” says Mr. Urqu- 
hart, ‘* that followed the too rapid growth and the premature prosperi- 
ty of the Italian republics, had caused the decline of the patriotism and 
bravery so necessary for the existence of an efficient militia, the custom 
[of employing foreign troops] was unanimously followed. In the free 
cities the inhabitants, being generally intent upon the making or en- 
joyment of a fortune, had no wish to encounter the hardships of ser- 
vice; and in the others, the petty tyrants were unwilling to rely too 
much on the valour or fidelity of the people whom they had enslaved.” 
‘** The spirit of chivalry was extinguished by the rapid development of 
commerce,” and as ‘ political sagacity” began to be more thought of 
‘*than personal bravery,” the wilitia became inefficient and contempti- 
ble. In a description of one of their gatherings, translated from Tasso- 
ni, we are told: 

Summoned to arms, some bolted quick up-stairs, 

Some to the window rush‘d, and some to prayers. 
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To brandish hedge-bills ; and in breastplates bright, 

Ran swaggering to the square, prepared for fight. 
The impossibility of opposing such troops as these to a body of trained 
adventurers gave rise, as we have seen, to the or employment of 
stipendiary forces—by the weak for defence, and by the strong for ag- 
gression. Their leaders were at first chiefly Germans and Englishmen, 
who had been schooled in other wars. Our countrymen who have visited 
Florence will remember the rude equestrian portrait, in the Duomo, of 
Sir John Hawkwood, one of the most celebrated of these condottieri, 
called by someof the Italian historians (phonetically) Giovanni 4ucuth. 
But accomplished generals soon sprang up amongst the Italians them- 
selves. A class of men appeared—the chiefs, for example, who held 
territories under the Pope—‘ whose circumstances were not very differ- 
ent from those of the minor feudal lords in [other] parts of Europe.” 
They ‘‘ seemed to be peculiarly fitted, by their position, to be leaders of 
predatory bands.” Jealous, and covetous of each other’s possessions, 
they had been continually at war amongst themselves; they had ac- 
quired considerable reputation and skill as captains ; each of them was 
anxious to share some of the profits of an employment which had be- 
come as lucrative as the pursuits of commerce; and amongst the lead- 
ers who were educated in their service, none were more distinguished 
or more successful than the Sforzas. 

The death of the elder Sforza, in attempting to raise the siege of 
Aquila, is well described by Mr. Urquhart: 

** The 4th of January. 1424, was chosen by Sforza for his hazardous 
undertaking. There are many reports extant of omens of ill luck 
having appeared to him before the commencement of the day which was 
destined to terminate his career. Some of these may possibly have been 
invented after the tragic event had taken place; trivial incidents which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have been forgotten, may have 
been recorded and exaggerated, or may have made an impression upou 
those of his followers who had less heart for the enterprise than him- 
self; and it is not improbable that visions may have been conjured up 
by the imagination of Sforza himself, intent upon his enterprise, and 
fully aware ofits danger. After having, as was his custom, performed 
the ceremony of mass, and taken the sacrament, before daybreak, he is 
said to have related, that while he lay awake, there appeared to him 
the head of a man of gigantic stature, and that he afterwards had a 
vision of himself struggling in the current [of the river,] and vainly 
imploring assistance. Before starting, he was reminded of the predic- 
tion of an astrologer, that he should, above all things, beware of cros- 





sing a river on a Monday, and implored, by his companions in arms, 
not to despise such evident indications of the will of the Almighty. Nor 








did the circumstance of the horse of one of his standard-bearers having 
fallen, fail to produce its due effect on the minds of the superstitious 
and timid among his followers. When he arrived at the river he found 
that the elements, as well as his enemy, had rendered the pe e more 
than usually difficult, as, besides the tions made by thie oppo- 
ponent] Braccio, a strong east wind set in, and caused a sort of 
conflict between the current of the river and the waves of the sea. But 
he, as little daunted by the reality as be had been by the visions of 
danger, gave orders to the foremost of his army to cross the river by 
the shallows adjoining the beach. Five of the best mounted men dashed 
into the stream, trusting to the strength of their heavy armour to de- 
fend them against the javelins and cross- bows of the enemy : after them 
came young Francesco Sforza, follewed by his father. Notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the enemy, aided by the wind, the waves, and the 
sea, oy all effected a safe landing on the northern bank of the Pescara, 
and their success emboldened others to follow their example. Already 
had fortune began to declare in favour of the brave. Forty of the best 
men in the oe had arrived in safety after the Sforzas. The bowmen, 
who had been placed behind palisades, having fled in terror to the city, 
brought word to the garrison of Braccio that they had been unable 
defend the passage of the river, and entreated them to attack the enemy 
before they had landed in considerable numbers. Already a party had 
come from the city for that purpose, but they were unable to stand the 
onset of a small number of heavily-armed knights, headed by Frances- 
co Sforza; and ® great number of them were made prisoners before 
they could reach the walls of the city. In the moment of his exultation, 
the elder Sforza beckoned to his followers on the southern bank to 
lose no time in crossing the river to assist in following up their success ; 
and impatient of delay, he dashed into the water, determined to return 
to the other side, and lead the way for the timid or the doubtful 
But, on this occasion, the wind, which is said to rule the waves of the 
Adriatic (Auster, quo non arbiter Adrie, major,) showed itself a more 
formidable enemy than the bowmen of Braccio. The waves which it 
continued to raise met the flow of the river with redoubled violence ; 
the heavy armour of the warrior, and the increased conflict of the 
waters, were too much for his horse, which had already had some 
hours of fatigue. Sforza, while in the middle of the passage, stooped 
forward to extend his hand to one of his soldiers, who, being dismount- 
ed, seemed to be in danger of being carried away by the current; the 
animal lost his balance, slipped behind, and precipitated his steel-clad 
rider into the dangerous eddy. The horse, freed from his burden, swam 
to the bank; the warrior was unable to struggle with the billows.— 
Twice were his stecl.clad hands seen raised above the waters, clas 
together, as if he were imploring assistance, though any words that 
he may have attempted to utter were choked by the rage of the ele- 
ments ; after which he sank to rise no more, and his y was never 
found. Thus perished Sforza Attendolo of Cotignola, a man who, in 
the words of the historian of the Italian republics, was universally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the first generals and politicians of his day.” 
To be concluded next Saturday. 





HYDE PARK. 


I remember once to have been shown by a celebrated living physio- 
logist, the breathing lung of a frog—to have watched, focussed in the 
microscope, the apparatus at work which ye pes the ever- burning 
lamp of life. Distinctly within the narrow field of vision I could see 
the dark red blood globules, rushing in a tumultuous tide along the 
transparent veins, then pacing slowly as the veins broke up into a 
delicate net-work of little vessels, so narrow that they could acy pass 
in Indian file; then again I beheld them debouching into the widening 
arteries, where they commenced once more their mac race, one over 
the other: no longer purple, but—under the influence of the air, which 
in their slow progress had permeated them—a brilliant scarlet. 

With that curious spectacle fresh in my recollection, I will, in im- 
agination at least, change ‘* the field” of the microscope for that of the 
air, and suspend myself in a balloon over this mighty city of millions. 
Slowly, as I rise, casting out sand in the ascent, the earth seems to re- 
cede from me, and at last all is gray mist, and a few fleecy clouds. A» 
little adjustment of the sand bags and the escape valve, and I can focus 
London as the physiologist did the frog’s lung in the microscope. Di- 
rectly underneath me, hemmed in by a huddled mass of brick and stone, 
lies a large open space, traversed by wide white lines, along which 
crowd ry jostle a flood of small dark spots, no bigger than the heads 
of pins—out of these wide lines branch an infinite net-work of small 
lines across the open space, sprinkled with many dots, which fall in 
crowds once more into the wide white lines. The small dots which 
enter the open space look pale and worn; as they circulate about, 
their colour changes; they move quicker and lighter; and at last roll 
out of the great space, florid and bright. 

Surely I have only been looking at the frog’s lung again, magnified 
a little more! 

No, I have been peering at Hyde Park, watching Rotten Row, and 
the drive, and the different pathways crowded with holiday people. I 
have been looking at a lung, too; for what are all these dark points, 
but people representing blood globules, which, in the aggregate com- 
pose the great tide of life? And what is this park but an aérator to 
the race, as the one I before looked at was to the individual ? 

Let me descend to a more minute anatomy of the great pulmonic 
space: dropping myself just inside the beautiful screen of Hyde Park 
corner. Five o'clock, and Rotten Row alive with equestrians! Par 
away between majestic elms, now gently dipping into the hollow, now 
slightly ascending the uneven ground, made as soft and as full as horse- 
traps can make it, runs, in the very eye of the setting sun, this superb 
horse promenade. And here comes a goodly company, seven abreast, 
sweeping along with slackened rein; the young athletes on the Elgin 
marbles yonder upon the frieze of the screen, do not seem more a por- 
tion of their horses than these gay young fellows, whispering courte- 
sies to the ladies so bright-eyed and supple of waist, who gently govern 
with delicate small hands their fiery-eyed steeds. Single riders trot 
steadily past as though they were doing it for a wager. Dandies drawl 
along, superbly indifferent to everything about them, with riding-sticks 
* based on hip.” And when I reach Albert Gate, all Belgravia seems 
pouring out through the narrow streets on prancing, dancing, arch- 
necked steeds) Where all the horses come from is the wonder to me. 
As far as the eye can see, out far into Kensington, where the perspec- 
tive of the road is lost in feathery birch-trees, I see nothing but pran- 
-cing, dancing horses, tossing their heads, caracolling, humbly —- 
the directions of delicate wrists, or chafing at the curb of powerfu 
bridle-hands. Nor do they end here; over the bridge and round the 
drive, the contingents from Tyburnia pour along in troops ; and now, 
as I eome to the corner of Kensington Gardens, there is a perfect con- 
gestion of equestrians, listening to the band of the Life Guards playing 
a waltz. There they are, ranged round the great trees, English men 
and maidens, and English horses, all thoroughbred—as noble @ group 
as the wide world can show, whilst over all the thick fan-like green 
leaves of the chestnut trees cast a pleasant shade. — 

Meanwhile the drive is gorged with carriages moving along at a foot~ 
pace Let me constitute myself (for the nonce) a young man about 
town, and comfortably resting my arms over the railings, take a good 
stare at the passing beauty. I need not feel bashful. As far as I can 
see, for hundreds of feet on each side of me, there is nothing but young 
men leaning over the railing, tapping their teeth with their ct 
little sticks, and making the most powerful use of their eyes. Here 
watch moving before me the great portrait gallery of living British 
beauties. Every instant a fresh profile passes in review, framed and 
glazed by the carriage window. Onward rolls the tide of vehicles—of 
dashing cabs with pendant tigers—of chariots with highly -qeeumes 
horses—of open phaetons, the reins of faultless white, guided by lady 
whips—of family coaches ancient and respectable. Now and then some 
countryman and his “ missus,” in home-made chaise-cart, seem to 
have got accidentally entangled among the gay throng, aad move along 
sheepishly enough. On they all go to where Kensington Gardens leans, 
like a sister, beside her bolder brother, Hyde Park; and here all 
alight, and pour in a bright flood of moving colour upon the emerald 
turf. 

Country people pity us poor town-people, and wonder how we can 
exist! Did anybody ever see such a public park as this in the coun- 
try? Jneverdid. Indeed, I question if there be a prettier promenade 
in Europe than the north bank of the Serpentine, withits mimic beach 
of broken shells, washed by its freshwater lake. Here, where I stand, 
might be called the port; underneath tall sycamore trees which cast a 
pleasant shade ufon the edge of the water—are grouped the various 





boats which hail from this place. There is a cutter with flapping sails 
just come off a cruise ; another, is beating up in the wind’s eye a quar- 
ter of a mile off; a third, comes sweeping in with her gunwale under 
water. There is some respectable sailing to be picked up on the Ser- 
pentine, I suppose. Near the picturesque little boat-house, which, 
with its weather-beaten carved gables and moss-grown roof, looks as 





though it had been an old inhabitant of some Swiss valley, lie grouped 











on the water, and reflecting on their sides 
cast from the sun-lit little waves. 

mimic skiffs I see, coasting from shore to shore 
schooners, now on their beam-ends, now sliding 
between the swans, which scarcely to turn aside their feathery 
breasts, bent back like Roman galley Theee, at least, are play- 

Not at all. One of the boatmen, with a straw in his mouth 
hands in his pockets, informs me that they form the squadron 
London Model Yecht Ulub, and that they are testing their powers 
for the next sailing-match. I am not quite sure that those grave-look- 
men with long poles, wate the formances of the different 
, are not the members of the Club. That big man there, may be 
anything I know, the Commodore—for they have a Commodore, and 
es, and a club-room, and they sail matches for silver cups! Look 
into Bell’s Life in London, a week or two since, and there you will find 
particulars of the next match of the Yacht Club, “ established in 
1845,” which is to come off in June next for a handsome twelve-guinea 
cup, and which informs us that the measurements must be as follows: 
«The length multiplied by the beam not to exceed five hundred inches 
over all; the keel for cutters or yawls, not more than two feet, six 
inches ; for two-masted vessels, two feet ten inches, on the level of 
the rabbit, with not less than four inches counter.” It isa very seri- 
ous sporting matter. The Vice-Commodore of the sister Club at Bir- 
kenhead having proposed, by advertisement, to change the flags of the 
Club, ‘‘ the white ensign to be without the cross,” &c., the editor of 
our sporting contemporary gravely objects, ‘‘ that the alteration of our 
national cannot be legally e without the written sanction 
of the Admiralty,” Fast young boats, these! ; 

For the cup last autumn, fifteen yachts started, and the different 
heats lasted the whole day ; the America, modelled on the lines of the 
famous Yankee boat, co off victorious. It is a pretty sight to see 
these little cutters driving along under full sail ; many an old gen- 
tleman, standing amid his boys, I have noticed enjoying it to his heart's 
content. After watching them for some little time, one’s ideas of pro- 
portion get confused ; they look veritable ships sailing upon a veritable 
great lake ; the trees, the men, the sheep on the shore, swell into im- 
mense proportions, and it seems as if one were contemplating the fleet 
of Lilliput from the peep rer hg ag an 

A little farther on, stands the boat-house belonging to the Royal 
Humane Society ; and in it are seen the awful-looking ‘‘ drags” with 
which the drowning are snatched from death’s black fingers. Across 
the road, is the establishment for recovering those who have been res- 
cued from the water. Over the door is the bas-relief of a child attempt- 
ing to kindle with his breath an apparently extinguished torch, and 
around it is the motto: “ Lateat forsan scintilla,”—Perhaps a spark 
still lingers. Baths, hot-water beds, electrifying machines, and me- 
chanism by which artificial breathing can be maintained, are ranged 
around the rooms. 

The majority of poor creatures carried beneath these portals are 

ns who have sought their own destruction. The bridge across the 

tine is the Westminster “* Bridge of Sighs.”” Who would think 

this bright and sunny spot could be the haunt of suicides! They are 
mostly women of the better order, who have been brought to shame 
and abandoned,— at least five women to one man being the proportion. 

The servants of the Society, who form a kind of detective water po- 
lice, and are al ways on the look out, scarcely ever fail to mark and to 
watch the women who contemplate self-destruction. They know them 
by their usually ——_ day long without food, grieving; towards 
evening, way Ft hen they find they are watched, they sometimes 
contrive b ~~ a the trees to elude observation, and to find 
the solitude they . The men, less demonstrative and more deter- 
mined, escape detection, and but too often succeed in accomplishing 
their purpose. Those who have been restored to life, after hcurs of 
attention in the receiving house, 1 repay the attendants with, 
“Why should I live aguinst my will?’ Nevertheless it very rarely 

» here, at least, that a second attempt at suicide is made. 
hile I have been dwelling upon this melancholy subject, the shades 
of evening have been coming on. The last carriage has driven off, and 
the last young man about town has tapped his teeth with his cane for 
the last time, and departed to his club. The water’s edge is only thinly 
dotted with people, and the old gentlemen who have been sitting read- 

— the seats have gone in to escape the night air. 

radually, however, I perceive a gathering of ey upon the oppo- 
site shore ; they thicken apace, and soon the hum of hundreds of small 
voices is w over towards me: they line the whole shore for a mile, 
like little black dots. As I look, the black dots gradually become par- 
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Yet other wonders 
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of management remain to be communicated. 


of King Charles’s bh 7 
e 
by deputy—my Lord Arlington, of course, having nothing whatever to 


do except to receive his salary. Seventy seven persons “‘ actually” 
ive their attendance to the business of King Charles’s Post-bag in 
ndon ; besides one hundred and eighty-two deputy postmasters, scat- 
tered through the three kingdoms. 
Mr. Chamberlayne’s throat swells with the fulness of exultation, 
when he informs his wondering company that King Charles’s Post-bag 
gives employment to two ‘‘pacquet- boats” between England and France ; 
two between England and Flanders ; three between England and Hol- 
land; three between England and Ireland ; and two stationed at Deal 
to ply to the Downs. ‘* As the master-piecs of all these good regula- 
tions,” continues Mr. Chamberlayne, the ‘‘market-towns are 80 con- 
nected with the capital, that all ‘considerable’ cities of the kingdom 
have an ‘easy and certain conveyance for the letters thereof, to and 
from the said grand office, in the due course of the mails, every post.’ ” 
Mr. Chamberlayne now proceeds to contrast the magnificent contents 
of King Charles’s Post-bag with the paltry Post-bags of the olden time. 
He informs his company—who are by this time bewildered with excess 
of admiration—that although the number of letters ‘‘ missive” in Eng- 


prodigiously great, ‘‘since the meanest people have generally learned 
to write ;” so great, that his Royal Highness of York is able to farm the 
Post bag for thirty thousand pounds per year. Mr. Chamberlayne 
bids his friends note also, that + King Charles’s bag letters are con- 
veyed with more expedition, and less charge, than in any foreign coun- 
try. A letter, containing a whole sheet of paper, is conveyed eighty 
miles for two-pence; two sheets for four-pence; and an ounce of paper 
for eight-pence! This cheap conveyance is so rapid (the Post- bag tra- 
velling by night as well as by day), that a letter travels one hundred 
and twenty miles in four-and-twenty hours: so that, continues Mr. 
Chamberlayne, to make a great impression upon his company, “ in five 
days an answer of letter may he had froma place three hundred miles 
distant from the writer!” Mr. Chamberlayne, now in a state of irre- 
pressible excitement, continues his list of wonders :—** Moreover, if any 
ert desire to ride post to any principal town of England, Post- 
orses are always in readiness (taking no horse without the consent of 
his owner), which in other kings’ reigns was not duly observed ; and 
only three-pence is demanded for every English mile, and for every 
stage, to the post-boy four-pence for conducting. Besides this excel- 
lent convenience of conveying letters, and men on horseback, there is 
of late such an admirable commodiousness, both for men and women of 
better rank, to travel from London to almost any great town of Eng- 
land, and to almost all the villages near this great city, that the like 
hath not been known in the world ; and that is by stage-coaches, 
wherein one may be transported to any place, sheltered from foul wea- 
ther and foul ways, free from endamaging one’s health or body by hard 
jogging, or over- violent motion; and this, not only at a low price, as 
about a shilling for every five miles, but with such velocity and speed, 
as that the posts in some foreign countries make not more miles in a 
day 5 for the stage-coaches—called flying-coaches—make forty or fifty 
miles in a day, as from London to Oxford or eye and that in 
the space of twelve hours, not counting the time for dining, setting forth 
not too early, nor coming in too late.’ 
Mr Chamberlayne’s enthusiasm falls oddly upon the ears of Mr. 
John Bull, of 1852, who has eaten a large slice of melon with his 
breakfast this morning in the Maison d'Or on the Boulevards, and is 
now about to discuss the quality of a late chop in Fleet Street ; and to 
let his friends in Paris know, by to-morrow morning. of his where- 
abouts in the British metropolis. Yet we have pitched upon the wrong 
Mr. Bull for our contrast. 

Mr. Bull, taking his chop in Fleet Street, is very loud about the dis- 
crepancies of our postal arrangements. He has two friends—one who 
lives at Penzance, and the second who has chosen for his residence the 
most northerly | ne of Scotland : these can communicate by letter by 
the payment of one penny; yet Mr. Bull, (who has also a friend at 
Dover, who transacts business with a firm at Calais) is compelled to 
pay ten-pence for the twenty miles which his letters travel. It costs 
two shillings and two-pence to send a letter to Spain; yet one may be 
Pegg ver any day to New Zealand for one shilling; and the emigrant 
in the backwoods of Canada pays but one shilling and two-pence for his 
letter of good tidings to his friend in London. Thus, crossing the chan- 
nel only costs two-pence less than the voyage to the Antipodes. There- 
fore Mr. Bull grumbles; and talks about a convention for the equita- 
ble adjustment of the post-offices of the world. He would not be sorry 





ty-coloured. 

What are they doing here in the boat-house? Getting ready a flag 
to hoist on the pole; three boats are also putting off. What is it that 
excites and moves to and fro the living multitude on the other side? 
The whole mass is turning white with frantic rapidity ; up runs the 
red bunting, and a thousand youngsters dash simultaneously inte the 
water, driving it in a huge wave before them. As far as can be seen 
along the bank, the water is studded with heads, like pins in a pin 
cushion ; some of the heads move out into the middle; the great majo- 
rity remain timidly near the shore, splashing and dashing with hands 
ron feet. The boats have taken up their different stations, and here 
they will remain, ready to go to the rescue so long as the bathing con- 


tinues. At nine o’clock the flag drops, and ‘ All out!” roared from | it 


stentorian lungs booms over the water ; ‘‘ All out!” is echoed by many 
silvery young voices. The opposite bank is agains moving mass of 
white specks : these deepen to grey, soon become black, and then move 
off across the mn and all is quiet. Morning and evening, during the 
summer months, the Serpentine is thus made a huge bath for the chil- 
dren of the labouring pr saceny The better classes also, make use of it 
early in the morning. One party of gentlemen who have formed them- 
selves into a club, bathe here all the year round ; and when the frost 
is very hard and the ice is very thick, a space is cut for them with 
hatchets, to enable them to take their diurnal dip. 

The twilight deepens. A few children, feeding the swans upon the 
margin of the water, is ali the human life to be seen of the vast tide 
ro along so incessantly a short time ago. Across the glass-like 
lake the waterfowl, here and there, are gently sailing, leaving long 
trails of silver as they go. On the opposite bank, so lately thronged, 
crowning the gently Tisin green, and seen through clusters of elms, 
the Crystal Palace rises like an exhalation. Over the bridge, the foli- 

seems to float in a bath of purple haze, and across the deep amber 
of the sky a flight of wildfowl go, insoftly moving line. Danby should 
be here to paint from it one of his delicious pictures of evening. 





KING CHARLES’S POST-BAG. , 


The Post-bag of Queen Victoria is a somewhat bulky affair, with its 
tens of thousands of newspapers, its innumerable letters, and its mil- 
lions of money. John Bull of 1852 is very proud of his Post-bag, and 
talks about it with remarkable vehemence. Yet, not with less vehe 
mence, did Mr. Chamberlayne, in the year 1679, propound to his asso- 
ciates the wonders of King Charles’s Post-bag. Mr. Shashevierne, at 
about that time, published a ninth edition of his very notable book on 
“ The Present State of England,” wherein he crammed many curious 
and instructive facts for his great-great-grand-children. It is easy to 
imagine Mr. Chamberlayne, with a somewhat pompous manner, primly 
attired as a learned doctor, discoursing with uncontrollable pride of the 
doings and the profits of his royal master’s Post-bag. 

In the first place, he informs his company that the profits of the Post- 
bag are settled by Act of Parliament on his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York; and that the Postmaster General for the time being is the 
Right Honourable gS Earl of Arlington, Lord Chamberlain of his 
Majesty’s Household e then pr to develop, to an astonished 
public, the wondrous regulations which govern the bag. First, he tells 
them, every Monday letters and ‘‘ pacquets” are dispatched to France, 
ly. Spain, Flanders, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and to Kent! 
Perhaps his audience think that after the transaction of so much busi- 
ness, the Governors of the Post-bag enjoy a day’s rest. Not so, how- 
ever, declares Mr. Chamberlayne, dallying with his ruffles, for, on 

Tuesday, letters and « uets” are despatched not only to the United 
Netherlands, Germany, and other foreign parts, but toal) parts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. After these exertions, his hearers think, 
surely the Governors of King Charles’s Post. bag have a day’s respite 
from work. Not quite this, but something like it; for,on Wednesdays, 
Mr, Chamberlayne declares, letters and “* pacquets” are despatched to 
aot only, and the Downs. On Thursdays, letters start on their way 
to“France, Spain, Italy, and all parts of England and Scotland; on 
Fridays, to the Spanish and United Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, and to Kent ; and on Saturday, to all parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. And, says Mr. Chamberlayne, “ the answers of the 
ssid letters and ‘ pacquets’ are received in the said office in due course ; 
and, from thence, eco and delivered according to their respec- 
tive directions with all e —— These facts, Mr. Chamberlayne 
opines, are sufficient to make every English subject of the enlightened 





to see delegates from the different countries of the world assembled here 
in London to discuss the rates at which it is the duty of all honest 
states to enable the nations of the earth to interchange friendly greet- 
ings. So much has been done in England, that he thinks a little co- 
operation on the gs of foreign countries would be a mere act of com- 
mon honesty, and he proudly points to the great results of Victoria’s 
Penny Post-bag; a vulgar bag it is considered, perhaps, by those who 
measure gentility by the length of the purse, on very unbecoming the 
dignity of the Queen to receive copper coinage; but it contains more 
treasure, more kindly human emotions, more cordial confidences, than 
the bag of any other sovereign on the face of the earth. We should 
like the shade of Mr. Chamberlayne to rise, and take just one peep into 


Mr. Bull, of London, serenely contemplating the working of the 
penny inland postage, and objecting to embarrass himself with the 
wrongs of his Dover friend, whose daily ten-pences rankle at his heart, 
proudly, we repeat, refers to the recent history of the Post-office. The 
inflated pride of Mr. Chamberlayne, with his post-office farmed on be- 
half of the then Duke of York for the annual sum of thirty thousand 

undg, raises a sneer on Mr. Bull's lip, as he surveys the present ba- 

ance sheet issued from St. Martin’s-le Grand. And Mr. Bull has 

some reason to be satisfied. Let us look at the facts he can place be- 
fore us. 

In 1839, her Majesty Queen Victoria’s Post-bag received eight mil- 
lion four hundred and seventy thousand letters. On the fifth day of 
December of that year, the famous reduction in the Post- office charges 
came in force. The effect of the change was instantaneous Victoria’s 
Post-bag was too small to bear the vast increase—every corner was 
crammed ; and the Postmaster-General, with all his secretaries, found 
it a difficult matter to manage the unwieldy mass. In 1840, no less 
than one hundred and seventy million letters were crammed into Queen 
Victoria’s Post-bag. The ghost of Mr. Chamberlayne has a terrible 
look of wonder and awe, as Mr Bull, of 1852, announces the fact—talk- 
ing of millions with the utmost unconcern. 

e allow Mr. Bull to skip forward from the year 1840 to the year 
1845, and then once more pause near him. In this year, we are in- 
formed, two-hundred and seventy-one million and a half of letters were 
absolutely stuffed into the Britannic Post-bag! Mr. Bull’s eyes gleam 
with uncontrollable satisfaction as he rolls the numbers out of his 
mouth, and becomes dreadfully excited as he wanders about later years; 
till, with dilated orbs, his hand clenched upon the table, and his voice 
raised to its most sonorous pitch, he declares the total number of letters 
that passed through the Post-office in the year 1850 to have been three 
hundred and forty-eight millions! Being ‘* as fond as an Arab of dates,” 
Mr. Bull begins to calm himself after the delivery of this culminating 
statement, and to wander back, with rich precision, to the early years 
of the century, and the number of letters that each brought to the 
Post-bag of the reigning sovereign. Then gently, very gently, he 
touches upon the profits of the Post-office for the last half-century. 
He reflects that we have tried a magnificent experiment of late; and 
that by certain advances we are reaching a result that will content, to 
the fullest extent, the lovers of large balance-sheets. Mr. Bull finds 
that on the fifth day of January, 1840, it was shown that the net re- 
venue for the year then ended, of the Post-bag (including a month of 
the four- penny rate) was upwards of one million and a half sterling. 
In the following great experimental year, which ended on the fifth of 
January, 1841, the net postal revenue fell to four hundred and ten 
thousand pounds! A littla more than one-fourth of the usual Post- 
office net revenue. 

Mr. Bull remembers that he felt a certain sadness when he read that 
year’s account. But as the years followed one another his heart revived. 
The financial year which ended on the fifth of January, 1846, showed 
a net postal revenue of six hundred and sixty thousand pounds; that 
which closed on the fifth of January, 1851, showed a net postal revenue 
of six hundred and ninety-four thousand ; that which closed on the fifth 
of January of the present year displayed a net postal revenue of one 
million six hundred and forty thousand peunds; being an increase of 
twenty five thousand pounds on the net postal revenue of the financial 
year 1839. Of the vast sums expended by the Postmaster-General for 
the convenient delivery of his bag in various parts of the kingdom, 
Mr. Bull gives us a notion, when he informs us that in the financial 
year 1851, the railway companies of this country received, for work done 
within that year, no less sum than two hundred and six thousand 





pounds. 


land was not at all considerable in their ancestors’ days, yet it is now | pos 





We find Mr. Bull quite excited with the glowing bits of the Post-} 
history. Talk of California and the gold of Australia, why, a golden 
sand is shifting continually all over England. So vast is the Wealth 
deposited in Victoria’s Post-bag, that in one year the Dead Letter 
Office received in cash and bank notes nearly nineteen thousand pounds 
and money, otherwise represented, as by cheques, bills, &., no less 
than one million two hundred and twenty-six thousand pounds. Mr 
Ball would not have it supposed these sums are quietly pocketed ; on 
the contrary, he is anxious to express his assurance that * nearly the 
whole of the letters containing the money were delivered to the wri. 
ters.” Three years is the space of time allowed by the Post- office reg. 
ulations for the owner of a missing letter, containing any property, to 
recover it; and, at the expiration of that period, if the property be in 
the shape of a bill or cheque, it is destroyed, and if in the form of cash 
it is added to the revenue of the country. Many 4 luckless individual] 
has thus, unwillingly, helped to lighten the burdens of his country- 
men. 

These are the main facts upon which Mr. Bull, in this 
1852, delights to dwell; but all he has put forth only goes to prove 
that his friend, Mr. Bull, of Dover, may reasonably advocate the con- 
sideration of his grievance upon the promoters of the inland penny 
e. However, some people appear to think that the correspond. 
ence of Mr Bull, of Dover, may be cut short by the mild manceuvreg 
4 a Was squadron in the Channel. We shall see.— Household 

ords. 


present year, 





A DANGEROUS CHARACTER ! 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


One of the most tormenting persons who ever came intc a neighbour. 
hood is “‘a great Quiz,”—a man who, having little or nothing to do, 
has, nevertheless, an active imagination and not a great deal of mind; 
who is perpetually injuring your taste by bad puns, insulting your 
honesty by gross untruths, turning your friends and your feelings into 
ridicule, and getting up practical jokes ina way that tempts you to 
call him out, or, if you are able, meditate ‘‘ a thrashing” in defiance of 
the law. But your genuine, your perplexing and most dangerous 
** Quiz’’ has a provoking age temper; you get angry with him, and 
are ashamed thereat, for he will not get angry with you. He is full of 
mirth and mischief, and leaves the malice to you whom he aggrieveg 
and laughs at; and then, if he offends you, and you resent it, your 
neighbour smiles as you pass, and if your neighbour is displeased, you 
smile as he passes, and, forgetting altogether how ‘‘ glum” you looked 
yesterday, you wonder how it is possible he should look so “glum” 
to day, when he knows of old that Mr. Mallay is ‘‘ such a Quiz,” and 
means * noharm.” [ am sure, while writhing beneath a joke, you could 
forgive him much more quickly if he intended harm than if he did not 
desire to turn you into ridicule. We all like to laugh with, but can. 
not endure to be laughed at. Mr. Mallay never cared what we liked 
or disliked, so long as he had his laugh, and could quiz, or arrest at- 
tention by recounting ‘‘a capital quiz” he played off on “that dear 
kind fellow who would never get over it ” 

A man requires no capital of either wit or understanding to set up 
for ‘*a Quiz.” A certain degree of unrefined humour, and a fertile in- 
vention, were Mr. Mallay’s stock in trade. He made lucky hits some. 
times ; got hold ofag story or a good listener, or a person whose 
nature was so truthful that he anticipated no untruth in others, and 
was loth to believe that any one could be so degraded as to make fun 
outof falsehood. Hehada quick, sly, winking eye, that never looked 
you straight in the face; an uncertain, undefined mouth, that twisted, 
and set, and unset itself, in many different ways, sometimes pucker- 
ing at one corner, and smiling at the other—a mouth, in fact, that look- 
ed as if it were born with a lie upon its lips. His carriage was un- 
gentlemanly—for a gentleman must be erect and self- possessed, and 
your “‘ great Quiz” is nsver the one or the other. Mr. Mallay exag- 
gerated all things, and was as well read in appearancss and omens 4s 
a fortune-teller. If a gentleman danced twice with the same lady, 
he was “‘ violently in love ;” if a widow changed her weeds, “‘ she was 
going to be married,” and both must be “ quizzed ;” if a poor girl got 

nto ill health, and from being a rose, faded intoa lily, the Quiz always 
inquired ‘if she was suffering from an affection of the heart.” Thea 
he had slang terms, from his Quiz dictionary, for all things—for funer- 
als as well as feasts; and delighted in parodies, which he sung with 
singular emphasis and expression. He never omitted quizzing “ the 
parson ;” and thought it the triumph of his art to have sent four doc- 
tors and two undertakers down a dirty lane, to call on an old maid and 
an old bachelor, who had just quitted their single blessedness for the 
bonds and bands of matrimony. Whenever a bell-handle or a knocker 
was missed, Mr. Mallay was accused of the theft—an bad as he cer- 
tainly was—mean and incomprehensive as were his ideas of that bril- 
liant sparkling wit, which is the very jewel of society—low as was his 
understanding of the reciprocal duties of the salon, where there is 
neither a butt nor a butter, where each contributes to the pleasure of 
the whole, and that from the upspringing of a gracious desire to make 
others happy—incapable as the ‘* Quiz” ever is of justice or generosity 
—prone as he must be to manmonkeyism, in its most mischievous 
moods—yetI have sometimes thought he was blamed more severely 
than he deserved to be. It was entirely for want of moral courage to 
cut him deliberately and at once that he continued lingering about our 
pretty neighbourhood—the very genius of mischief and idle talk—peep- 
ing in on our working evenings with little fag ends of suppositions, and 
the very tatters of scandal—quizzing us all round, and managing to 
amuse us in the unhealthiestof all ways, by quizzing our neighbours ; 
and while we were innocently sewing muslin, he was sowing mischief 
—libelling our visiting-societies, casting shadows upon our old maids, 
and discord among our young ones, setting the two churchwardens to- 
gether by the ears, until the select vestry were going to call a meeting, 
and pass a vote of censure on the said most active and peace-loving 
churchwardens,—he was detected puffing snuff through a blowpipe 
among the charity children, to set them sneezing when the bishop 
preached,—circulating evil reports as to the sanity of our Tago clerk, 
and the erectness and security of our church steeple. e had been 
long remarkable on the fourteenth of February for the interchange of 
kindly, if not tender, good wishes to each other; and were justly ra- 
ther proud of our Valentines—a great many had been inserted in al- 
bums, and it was rumoured that more than one had been absolutely 
printed. No wonder we were proud of our Valentines !—but on one 
particular fourteenth, the number increased so fearfully. that our post- 
man was obliged to hire an assistant, to ensure their delivery, and in- 
stead of being the gentle, good-natured epistles they used to be, many 
were found to contain nothing but vulgar jests and unpleasant insinu- 
ations. ‘ The Quiz” had grown into our evil genius; and yet the ab- 
solute dread of ridicule, the fear of being quizzed, or being thought to 
fear, getting rid of what we frequently whispered to each other, was 
growing into an incubus ; it was quite curious how we endeavoured to 
qualify our cowardice Mr. Mallay complained that he was deserted 
by the friends of his youth; and though we remembered that this com- 
plaint is seldom made by those who deserve to keep them, we either 
pitied him, or fancied we did so, and excused ourselves to ourselves 
and each other, by saying, ‘‘ Poor Mr. Mallay! if we were all to cut 
him, what would become of him?” —s ‘ 

We continued to live in a sort of mental nettle rash, until relieved 
a singular way, by as singular a person—a certain Major Harley too 
one of our ‘* detached” cottages, a pretty little damp place in& ees 
covered with ivy and matted clematis, and a favourite residence of the 
insect tribe—a perfect halo of gnats hovered over it during spring 90 
summer ; and even in winter, when the sun came out, the gnats came 
also, and danced and stung as gaily as though the month were July ; 
however, the Major was a naturalist, and seemed to like his agg 274 
ions—earwigs, black-beetles, and spiders—great mottled spiders, vie 
gouty legs, who spun their insides out, and yet increased in size. ” os 
all naturalists, he was a silent, patient person ; he listened very quiet!) 
to all that Mr. Mallay said, as if it was all plain, straight forwar 
truth, without a shade of colour or an iota of exaggeration. = 

Mr. Mallay was delighted ; he thought he had got a safe “ butt pet oo 
knew he had got a patient listener—one of those tame creatures . : 
never complain, and whom you may know at first sight by the we a 
the neck, as if it were bowed down by the weight of words ;—-the er a 
ping of the eyelids in a sleepy sort of way, and a habit of paeree ine 
half drawn sigh before it has vigour to become a whole one; ut cenes 
occasionally an ‘‘ Oh!” cr an “ Oh la !”—a “* Dear me!” or ee ew 
a “ Won-der-ful !”—indeed, the Major seemed determined to vo i 
Mr. Mallay’s tales, and endured his “ Quizzing,” in a way t canoel 
unaccountable. One morning they both met at the house of a “ ‘ 
acquaintance, having taken shelter from a heavy shower of rain. 

‘* Did you ever see such rain?” exclaimed the fair hostess. shower 

« Yes,” said Mallay, ‘I did in the bay of Dublin; I saw eeping 
there that dashed into the Hill of Howth like a alg ape that, 
the rocks like marbles into the Bay. What do you thio 





Major?” 
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« Dear me!” was the quiet reply ; and he rested his wooden leg upon 
tstool. , 

S Piccesee,” continued the narrator, *‘it only lasted five minutes, but 

at the end of that time there was not a rag of canvas upon seven sail 

of the line that were swaying about like cockle-shells right in the 


"y Won-der-ful!”" said the Major. 

« Bat,” continued the Quiz, ‘‘that was not as ‘woa-der-ful!’ (and 
he winked at the company while mimicking the Major's voice and ex- 

ression) a8 what occurred to me on the Shannon—l never was 80 near 
being smothered im all my life. A boat laden with flour was met | 
by a high wind, and it blew all the flour across the water; I could! 
hardly breathe for three dsys, and you may judge of the quantity when | 
| tell you that the river was converted into so thick a paste thatall the 
boats at Castle Connel were stuck together. was not 





Now ‘ dear me! 
that wonderful?’ ’’—another wink accompanied this mimicry. 

The Major only bowed, but ** Quiz” having, as he considered, ‘‘caught 
his hare” in & roomful of young ladies, had no inclination to let him go, 
and continued, ina way which none but a practical Quiz could con- 
tinue, probing the little weakness of the old officer's nature, and ridi 
caling those habits which he knew he was prone to indulgein Elated 
with success, and excited by the foolish laughter of thoughtless girls, | 
he surpassed himself, and, not being observant, imagined that the 
Major's silence meant subjection. The veteran's pale cheek bad at first 
flushed slightly, but afterwards the colour gathered and gathered until 
it became # deep crimson spot on either cheek bone. and his ** Lis!” 
and ‘* Oh dears !” sunk into a murmur or an inclination of the head, 
when ad dressed or talked at. 

The rain ceased, and the ‘‘ great Quiz” departed, eager to repeat 
«his good things” at the next house he called at. He had not, how- 
ever, gone far, when he heard the well kaowa sharp stumping of the 
Major’s wooden leg advancing rapidly—not in the methodical way 
it usually did, the stump of the leg replying to the ‘* tap’’ of the cane, 
but rat-tat, rat-tat, quite fast. Mr Mallay was not a brave man—he 
never pretended to be a brave man—he only wished to be cons:dered a 
«pleasant fellow,” and there was something bloodthirsty aud determined 
in the rat tap that struck upon his ear. He quickened his pace, he wasin 
an awkward predicament ; he could not return, and face the man he fe/¢ 
at that moment was his enemy; and he was sure to be overtaken by 
him in a few moments, for fast as he walked, the rat tap came faster. 
He heard his name pronounced in the palpitating voice of an angry man, 
aod he commenced whistling one of those popular opera airs which in- 
dicate so many moods—defiance, courage, indifference, or impertinence, 
according to the accentuation. The notes were rather coufused, and 
ceased altogether, when the Major, as erect as a ramrod, passed before 
kim, and turning suddenly round, exclaimed, ‘ Sir! you have insulted 


e 

“Me, Sir!”replied Mallay ‘‘Iesult you? It is quite a mistake— 
I never insult any one—s little harmless jest—a simple quiz.” 

* Falsehood upon falsehood, and lie upon lie!’’ said the veteran. 
«Any man who attempts to pawa 4 lie in jest or earnest upon society, 
insalts both its integrity and its understanding. I demand satisfaction 
for the affronts you have put upon me.” 

* Really, my dear Sir, you have misunderstood me.” 

** Bat you do nut misunderstand me, [ trust?” interrupted the Major. 
“* My friend shall wait upon you in the course of an hour ” 

And so he did; the officer was implacable, he had got the idea firmly 
fixed in his mind that he had been insulted, and that he must have 
satisfaction. The meeting was arranged; the Major and his * friend” 
walked up and down oa the damp grass, at the appointed place, for 
more than an hour, but they saw nothing of Mr. Mallay. The Major 
posted him with great form as a coward, and returned with fresh lau 
rels to his animated museum in the pretty damp cottage, while we con 
gratulated ourselves on the fact that Mr. Mallay had disappeared at 
midnight—that his furniture was to be sold—his house to let—and we 
had got rid of the Great Qu.z. 





Knipevial Parliament. 


LORD PALMERSTON ON THE MATHER OUTRAGE. 
House of Commons, Monday, June 14. 
Lord PALMERSTON.—Sir, it is not my intention to follow the noble 
lord who has just sat down into a comparison of the relative merits of 
the measures of free trade, or the blessings of protection, or to compare 
the calamities of cheap food and abundant subsistence with the bles- 
sings of a high price of corn and the other concomitants of the system 


| Austrian officer in Florence 


as much disapproval and disavowal on the part of his comrades in Tus 
cany, as they in their service dare show by their conduct towards their 
officers. I am persuaded that if Marshal Radetsky had known the true 
facts of the case at the time when he said that the officer was fully jus- 
tified in what he did,—I am fully convinced that such a brave man 
would have sympathised with Prince Schwarzenberg, who, when ap- 
pealed to by the Earl of Westmoreland, who said to him, ‘*‘ Weare both 
soldiers, acd never raised our sword against an unarmed man,” replied, 
‘*No; such a thing could never happen to either of us ;’—I am per- 
suaded that had Marsha! Radetzky koown the truth of the matter he 
would never have written the despatch which we find among these pa- 
pers; for, whatever we may think of the policy which is pursued by the 
Austrian Government, no man who knows the Austrian people and 
army can fur 4 moment doubt their generosity and universal c-urage. 
Well, then, how was the outrage committed? By whom? By a: 
Who should be responsible? Upona 
prima facie view I believe the Government of the country in which 
the outrage was committed But responsibility is the companion of 
power. Those are responsible for injuries who could have pre- 
vented them, or who could have punisied those who inflicted them ; 
but where there is no power there ought to be no responsibility. That 
Austrian garrison was in Florence, aud as stated by my hon. and gal- 
lant friend (Mr. B. Osborne) their continuance there depended upon 
the will of the Government of Austria, not upon the will of the Gov- 
ernment of Tuscany. That is a fact which the English Government 
knew before | quitted office—that the Austrian troops, while there, 
were pot amenable to Tuscan authority. We perfectly well know they 
were not. In the course of last autumn a rude assault was offered by a 
detachment of Austrian troops to members of the Grand Dacal family, 
who were stopped in their carriage while taking a drive and compelled 
to get out, and in that carriage out of which they were taken the Aus- 
trian soldiers put a drunken comrade, who was too drunk to be able 
to return to town on foot. The Government of Tuscany could not 
punish the offenders; they were compelled to apply to the Aus- 
trian Commander-in-Chief, and they were punished literally by their. 
own officers. It being known, then, that the Tuscan Government had 
no power or authority over these Austrian troops, it seems me, firstly, 
that prima facie the Austrian Government is the party from whom re- 
dress should have been demanded. That redress was of two kinds; in 
the first place, the Government ought to have demanded the punish- 
ment of the officer—the punishment of a man of whom this at least 
was known, that he, an armed man, had cut down an unarmed British 
subject. (Hear, hear) The Austrian Government might have made 
reply. ‘* No doubt,” they might have said, ‘‘an outrage has been 
committed, but there are certain regulations in the Austrian service 
which rendered it imperative on the officer to do what he did, and, if 
he had not done so, we should have punished him’ That would have 
been undoubtedly an answer that would hive required further ex 
planation The English Government would have been entitled to say, 
‘** Show us your regulations.’ But if those regulations had been shown 
to bear out that assertion, and if the Government of Austria could 
have proved that the officer had no alternative but to do what he did 
or receive punishment from his own superiors, I admit that any 
demand for the punishment of that officer could not with propriety 
have been pressed. But then you would have had the right to say to 
the Austrian Government, ‘*‘ You may make what regulations you like, 
provided they are not attended with injury toa British subject; but 
when a British subject suffers by those regulations they become im 
proper, and we expect that you snall at all events make an apology.” 
I must say that from the handsome manner in which this matter has 
been dealt with, as far as the Austrian Government is concerned, I 
think that they would have made, had that course been taken, as 
ample an apology as, under the circumstances, was due from one Gov- 
ernment to another. Well, but then I think I have a right to criticise 
the conduct of the late Government because, whereas the noble lord 
who introduced the subject to-night remarked upon the difference of 
tone assumed by the present Minister towards Florence as compared 
to that assumed towards Vienna I must observe that in making the 
communication to the Government of Austria there were no instruc- 
tions given to the Earl of Westmorland with regard to any application 
he was to make to that Government. Lord Malmesbury said in his 
despatch, “I have no instructions to give you,” and no application was 
made to the Austrian Government. There, I think, an error was com- 
mitted. Another mode of reparation would have been to demand com. 
pensation to the individual for the injuries sustained by him, and that 


liability to punishment, bat they were tried by an Austrian court-mar- 
tial at Leghorn. Well, the Government, when I was a member of it, 
protested against this proceeding. We consulted our legal advisers, 
and found that by the fundamental law of Tuscany even the Tuscan 
Government could not establish martial law to the suppression of 
the ordinary tribunals, much less those of a foreign garrison actin 
under the orders of a foreign Government. We protested, both at Flo- 
rence and at Vienna, against the competency of the court, and against, 
therefore, the validity of the sentence; and I presume, from what I 
have heard to-night, that that protest was insisted upon, that its force 
had been admitted, and that these two young men were to be liberated 
in consequence of the incompetency of the court and the invalidity of 
the sentence ; therefore, their release, while it was no great satisfac. 
tion to Mr. Mather, was. diplomatically speaking, not, I think, a fair 
arrangement, inasmuch as we should have had them released without it. 
Well, then, Sir, I should say that Mr. Scarlett acted unwisely in ac- 
ceding to that arrangement, andI humbly think that Her Majesty’s 
Government acted very hastily and not wisely in sanctioning that ar- 
rangement when it was first communicated to them. They seem to have 
been under the impression that whatever a British agent abroad agrees 
to, whether in conformity with or against his instructions, it is incum- 
bent upon the Government to adopt all his acts. That is not diploma- 
tic or international practice. (Hear.) If you can show that what your 
agent has done is at variance with his instructions, you are perfectly 
at liberty to disavow him and refuse to sanction the arrangement he 
has come to. The Government would have been perfectly justified in 
refusing to agree to the arrangement made by Mr Scarlett. 

I contess, myself, that I do think, if any pecuniary compensation was 
to be demanded, whether from the Tuscan or the Austrian Government, 
in 4 case of that sort, the sum of £500 demanded was altogether in- 
adequate (cheers,) whether to the circumstances of the individual 
injured or as an acknowledgment from the Government of one 
country to another ; and [ think that that, Sir, ought not to have been 
reduced to the insignificant amount demanded by Mr. Scarlett. But 
so far I think that the Government having adopted that arrangement, 
and having consented to the £500 and the exchange of the Mr. Strat- 
fords (a laugh), I think that they acted with great haste, and with an 
imperfect examination of the documents, when they disavowed Mr. 
Scarlett in the last despatch, upon the ground that he had abandoned 
the principle of the responsibility of the Tuscan Government, because 
Mr. Scarlett did no such thing. Mr. Scarlett, whatever mistake he 
may have made in his anxiety to come to an arrangement, and accept 
what I think a very inadequate compromise, did not abandon the pria- 
ciple; he waved the discussion of the principle, but he by no means 
abandoned the principle itself: he distinctly affirmed it, instead of 
abandoning it. If the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign Affiirs 
will look to Mr. Scarlett’s note to the Duke of Castigliano, he will see 
a transcript of the instructions sent him; he will see that that note, 
of the 18th of March, contains, word for word, the assertion on the 
part of the British Government that Tuscany is responsible for what 
happened to Mr. Mather. Well, when Mr. Scarlett and the Dake 
of Castigliano came to their final arrangement it was agreed that the 
Duke of Cuastigliano should offer £220 and the two Mr. Stratfords 
(laughter), and that the discassion as to the principle of responsibility 
should be waved. The Duke of Castigliano did not adhere to the bar- 
gain ; he did so in regard to the money, but he perseveringly pokes into 
his note a reassertion by implication of his dostrine that Tuscany was 
not responsible. What says Mr. Scarlettin his reply, dated April 11? 
‘*[ accept your arrangement; but as you huve thought right to re- 
affirm your principle as to the non-responsibility of Tuscany, I think 
it right to refer you to my note of the 18th of March, in which the prin- 
ciple of the British Government is laid down that you are responsible ; 
and I tell you that the British Government maintains that principle 
in all its integrity.” (Hear, hear.) I am at a loss to understand how 
the Government could consider Mr. Scarlett as abandoning the princi- 
ple, which he seems to me to have maintained fully. [thiok Mr. 
Scarlett was not to be blamed for that part of his arrangement. We 
demanded payment of money from the Tuscan Government, as a com- 
pensation for the injury done to Mr. Mather They said, ‘* We will 
give you a sum, but we give it as an act of generosity on our part, de- 
nying our responsibility, and denying that in any similar case we should 
be liable to make gcod the injury done to a British subject.” I think, 
if the Government were not satisfied with the amount which the Tuscan 
Government offered, the more handy way of dealing with that case 
would have been to say, ‘‘ We take the money ia our sense; and re- 





would have been a proceeding borne out by innumerable precedent. 
You may say that though pecuniary compensation may apply as to 





of which the noble lord is the advocate, (Cheers.) I look, Sir, on all 
discussion of that question as an idle waste of the time of this house 
(Hear, hear.) The principle of protection is dead. (Cries of ** No, no,” 
and cheering.) I rely, like the noble lord, on the good sense and judg- 
ment of the country, and I am quite sure the country will act the part 
of registrar general, and that at the next election the death and inter- 
ment of the venerable principle of protection will be duly and univer- 
sally registered. (Cheers and iaughter.) But, Sir, I wish to address 
some few observations to that which was the first topic of the speech of 
the noble lord the member for the city of London, and from which the 
noble lord opposite has led the House by that which may in some res- 
pect have been a convenient diversion. I must confess I have read 
with anything but feelings of satisfaction the papers which have been 
laid on the table of this House with respect to the affair of Mr. Mather. 
(Hear, hear ) Lown, Sir, that for the sake of the country—for the 
character of the country, [ wish the whole ef this correspondence had 
been very different. (Hear, hear.) I am sorry to say that that obser- 
vation applies to the whole case, from the beginning to the end of it, 
for [ must own it seems to me that it was not a comedy but a tragedy 
of All in the Wrong. I must say that I find much to criticise in the 
conduct of almost all the parties concerned, except Mr. Mather and his 
son. (Hear) I think the late Government took a wrong view of the 
case. (‘* Hear, hear,” from the Ministerial benches.) I think also 
the present Government took a wrong view of it, and I am sorry to say 
that our Chorgé d’Affaires at Florence took a wrong view of it too — 
What is the course which in the case of a personal outrage committed 
upon a British subject abroad-—what is the course which I think the 
British Government ought to have pursued? Why, it is the first duty 
of the Government to ascertain clearly the facts of the case—to ascer- 
tain clearly the character of the injury which the British subject has 
sustnined, and how far he was in the wrong, or if not in the wrong, 
how far those by whom the injury was inflicted were to blame. Well, 
Sir, having done that, if the Government find that an outrage has been 
committed reparation ought to be demanded. That reparation may 
consist, first in a demand for the puoishment of the offender, and next 
also in a demand for compensation to the sufferer. (Hear.) Upon these 
points it has been always the practice for the Secretary of State to con- 
sult the Queen’s Advocate, to lay the facts of the case before him, to 
ask him what, according to his view and his knowledge of the habits of 
courts of justice in other countries —what might be a fit sam to demand 
for pecuniary compensation; how far, accee ling to international law, 
the Government would be justified in asking for the punishment of the 
wrong doer, Thit does not appear to have been done hy either Gov- 
ernment in thiscase. But the first question which arises is what was 
the injury inftiicted, or was there any iniury inflicted? I think no man 
who has read these papers can hesitate one moment in acknowledging 
that a grievons injury was committed (cheers;) that a British subject 
was exposed to a most violent, a most cowardly outrage, for which no 
adequate, in fact no provocation whatever was given. A British sub- 
ject was accompanying a band of music in the streets of Florence, 
and he was struck, first by a sword by one officer, then by the fist of 
another, and then, in a cowardly manner, was cut down with the sword 
of the officer who first assaulted him. Now, what is the feeling of dif. 
ferent countries with regard to an attack by an armed against an un- 
armed man? (Cheers.) Why, Sir, we all know the old anecdote of the 
English butcher, who, while employed in the avocation of his profession, 
was struck by a man with whom he had words, and whom he reproach~ 
ed with the good old English sentiment, ‘‘ Why, what a mean, coward. 
ly fellow you must be to strike a man who has a knife in his hand, and 
who cannot return the blow.” (‘* Hear” and laughter ) That is the 
English feeling. (Cheers ) What is the French feeling ? (Hear.) Why, 
Sir, many of us know that there was a distinguished officer in the Bri. 
tish service in the cavalry, who had lost an arm, but who served in the 
Peninsular war, mutilated as he then was. In an action in which he 
was engaged he got into the mé/ée, and a French officer rode up to 
im, and was going to cut him down. But the Frenchman saw that 
18 Opponent had only one arm, and, seeing that, he dropped his sabre 
Pont (cheers,) and passed on to seek out an oppenent with whom he 
might contend on equal terms. That is the French feeling. (Cheers.) 
Then, I shall be told that this case is a proof of the Austrian feeling 


cases of individual injary, the honour of a country should not be mea- 
sured in pounds sterling; but nevertheless, it is, perhaps, the only 
compensation which can be paid to an individual who has suffered 
severe bodily injury. The late Government, in their first communica- 
tion to the Tuscan Government, instructed Mr. Scarlett to demand 
ample reparation, and expressed their expectation that that reparation 
would be promptly given. But they omitted to state of what kind 
that reparation was to be, and, in so far, I think Mr. Scarlett was left 
ina situation, in which no agent of the Government ought to be placed, 
because he was left to determine what should be the reparation in 
question; he was not told whether it was to be an apology, the punish- 
ment of an individual, or a money reparation: he was to be the judge 





what the reparation was to consist of, and I think that was not a mat- 
ter waich oughtto have been left to an agent. It reminded me of a con- 
versation I had a few days since with an agriculturist in the country, 
who lamenting the unfortunate condition of the farmers, and who, 
in reply to my question what we should do for them, said, ‘* Give the 
farmer a fair chance ;” and when! asked him again, his reply still was, 
‘‘Give the farmer a fair chance.” In the same way, ‘“‘ample repara- 
tion” seemed to be a sort of term convertible into some definite quant- 
ity; it was like the } of an algebraical problem which, when it 
came to be worked out, was made to equal nothing 

It seems to me, then, Sir, that the demand might have been fairly 
made in the first instance upon the Tuscan Government. There was a 
presumption that they were liable to make compensation. It was im- 
possible for them to execute punishment upon a foreign officer, because 
he was plainly beyond their reach; but the Queen’s Advocate ought to 
have been consulted ; the sum to be demanded ought to have been such 
as he recommended, and that sum being demanded the Government 
ought to have abided by it. (Cheers.) Now, I come to the conduct of 
the present Government, and I must say that I think their course is 
still more open to criticism than the course of the late Government, 
because they did what was perfectly unusual in calling on the sufferer 
to assess his own damages (Cheers.) That never was thought of be- 
fore. The sufferer in such a case could not be a judge of what was 
fitting as compensation to himself. That must depend on the judg- 
ment of impartial persons, and the law adviser I have mentioned was 
the proper person to fix it. I must say I thinx the noble lord the mem- 
ber for the city of London was very well borne out in his remarks upon 
the course pursued in forcing Mr. Mather to name a sum against his 
inclination and against his protest, and then showing him up to the 
Tuscan Government as having made an exorbitant demand. Indeed, if 
that sum was thought exorbitant, I cannot for the life of me understand 
why it was communicated to the Tuscan Government. If we had been 
acting as mediators between two Powers of equal weight, we might, as 
mediators, have been bound to convey to the one the proposals made hy 
the other. Supposing Austria and France had been the parties con- 
cerned, and aclaim of £5,000 had been made by the latter for an al- 
leged injury to one of her subjects; if we had teen unable to prevail 
upon France to diminish the amount of her claim, we should have been 
bound to make known to Austria the demand, and we should have been 
bound to say that we thought the amount was more than Austria ought 
to be called on to pay. But I cannot understand, under the critical 
circumstances of the case, why, before the demand for this £5,000 was 
communicated to Tuscany, Mr. Mather was not told that the sum was 
considered exorbitant, and why the sum was not reduced by communica- 
tion with Mr. Mather to that amount which the British Government 
might have thought was just. (Cheers.) I think that the course 
adopted by Government was open to that objection I am sorry to 
say that 1 cannot approve of the manner in which Mr. Scarlett ex- 
ecuted his office, because he evidently went below the minimum which 
he was told to require He was told that the least sum he must ask for 
was £500, and if that were not acceded to he was to propose arbitration. 
That is a very intelli. ible instruction ; but Mr. Scarlett asked less than 
half the sum fixed as the minimum, and then takes in part payment 
the release of these two Mr. Stratfords. This last proceeding puts me 
in mind of what has been said of it, that * it ought to have made up the 
difference.” (Laughter.) But the fact, in regard to these Mr. Strat- 
fords, is, that they were accused of that which was in itself an offence 
—that is to say, they had in their house a private printing press, which 





im such matters. Sir, I don’t believe any such thing. 
Y conviction is that the cowardly conduct of that lieutenant who cut 


(Hear, hear.) | 


is probibited by the law of Tuscany, and it was shown that with this 
. printing press they had printed papers inveighing against the Govern- 


member, that if ever the same thing happen again, we will compel you 
to give us what we think ample compensation ; and we don’t care a pin 
what you say about your noa-responsibility—we will make you respon- 
sible.” (Cheers.) I think if the British Government had said that, 
which, indeed, was pretty much what Mr. Scarlett did say, the nego- 
tiations need not have been broken off simply because the Tuscan Go- 
vernment would not pronounce the words which we wished to pat in 
their mouths. I think, Sir, that the present state of things is not one 
which need lead to any serious interruption of relations between this 
country and Tuascany—relations, however, to which it is evident the 
Tuscan Government think we attach infinitely more importance than [ 
am convinced is attached to them by any persons in this country. We 
should be very sorry, of course, to see those relations indefiaitely sus- 

pended ; but I do think we could manage to survive the calamity if it 
were to befalus. (‘* Hear, hear,” and laughter.) I quite agree with 
Her Majesty’s Government in thinking it a matter of great importance 
to maintain the principle of the independence of Tuscany ; but I do not 
think that you maintain very particularly the independence of a coun- 
try by compelling that country to pay for something done by another 
country. (Hear, hear.) It is something like making Tuscany the 
whipping boy of Austria (a laugh)—when Austria sins Tuscany is te 
be flogged. (Hear, hear.) I dare say the Austrian Government wishes 
well to Tuscany, but nevertheless I think the Austrian Government 
will bear with great fortitude anything yee may inflict on Tuscany, If 
you wanted to inflict a practical lesson, I think it would have been bet- 
ter read by applying it to Austria. The practical lesson read to Tus- 
cany was this—and it is applicable to all small States—you say to 
Tuscany, You possess practically an independence, but you have never- 
theless let in a foreign garrison, over which you have no control; we 
will teach you (not?) to do so again, for we will make you pay for the 
conduct of that garrison. No doubt there is a moral in that, but I am 
not sure that greater European good could not have been accomplished 
by reading a lesson to the other party, and by saying to great Pow- 

ers, If you take advantage of your superior force to impose upon & 
smaller Power, and occupy and garrison that small State, you shall 
continue responsible for the conduct of that garrison, and if that gar- 

rison wisbehave itself towards English snbjects we shall come to you 
instead of the weak Power which you have overruled and overborne. 

(Cheers.) Both lessons are good, but in a European sense, that would 

have been best. ‘ 

I am very much intereste1, as the Government naturally are, in the 
independence of Tuscany, and I must say these pipers do call for seri- 
ous attention on the part of the Government to tne unfortanate con- 
dition of large portions of the Italian States. (Loud cries of ‘* Hear.”) 
The Italians are a people endowed with very great and eminent quali- 
ties; they are gifted with great natural ability; they have shown in 
form>r times that they are not inferior as statesmen and in political 
knowledge and capacity to the people of aay other part of Europe. I 
apprehend their qualities remain the same, though the cultivation of 
those powers by the possession of opportunities of employing them are 
not the same as they possessed in former periods. It is lamentable to 
see the present state of Tuscany, the Roman States, andof Naples, It 
is difficult to say where the greatest misgovernment prevails. (Loud 
cries of ** Hear.”) It has been said of Austria that they wished the 





people of Italy should draw a comparison favourable to them between 
| the condition of the States which they govern and those which other 
' Governments administer ; but, like the gentleman from the sister island, 
| who complained of his bootmaker that, whereas he had ordered him to 
‘make one larger than the other, the bootmaker had made it less than 
the other (laughter), so the Government of Austria, instead of making 
a cowparison in such guise that the Italians should think the Lombards 
and the Venetians are better governed than the rest, only compels 
them to think that the other territories are worse governed than the 
other States. (Cheers) ‘Tais is, I say, lamentable, and I do not be- 
lieve there is another example in modern ti of such a system of 
cruclty, tyranny, and violence of every sort as exists in the Neapolitan 
and Roman States. (Cheers) It is a disgrace to modern ines. The 





position of affairs in Tuscany is not so bad, but the public there are 
exposed continually to acts of violence from a foreign garrison, for 
which they have no redress, and which, if committed in England, would 
arouse the indignation of every man from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. (CLeers.) This occupation of the Italian States, especially 
of Tuscany, by foreign troops, did not escape the attention of the late 
Government. It is evident that that occupation cannot cease except 


own, Without provocation, an unarmed British subject, has met with | ment for the purpose of distribution. No doubt they had incurred the by common consent between the Government of France and the Govern~ 
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ment of Austria. France would not withdraw until Austria has eva- 
custed Tuscany and the Legations, which it cannot be expected to do 
until the French have retired from Rome. We have been told that no- 
thing could be done until the month of May had passed, and there was 
much force in the arguments and statements then made. But May has 
now gone by. I do entreat Her Majesty’s Government to turn their 
minds to this question. It is one which really concerns—not merely 
the happiness and welfare of @ most interesting part of Europe—but 
which also involves great international questions, and which deeply 
affects the balance of power in Europe. (Uheers.) I should hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government being on good and friendly terms with the 
two Governments mainly interested in a decision upon that matter, 
will exert that influence that justly belongs to the Government of this 
reat country, and will endeavour to persuade the Governments of 
rance and Austria to put an end to the anomalous and irregular state 
of things which now prevails in so great a part of the Italian peninsula 
(Cheers.) I shall be told that the condition of the Roman States is 
such that, if the French garrison were to retire, a great revolution and 
disturbance would take place. But let me remind the House of what 
assed in 1831 and 1832, when the five powers of Austria, Prussia, 
ussia, France, and England, gave to the then Pope advice with re- 
gard to the improvement of the internal organization of his Govern- 
ment, which, if it had been acted upon and carried out, would have 
secured the tranquillity of the States which he governs. (Hear.) 
Some such arrangement might now with advantage be adopted. | shall 
be told, perhaps, that some steps are already taken with that object, 
bat I feel that they are practically illusive, and that no practical step 
has been taken with the view to those improvements which were then 
recommended, and which are now more wanted than ever. (Hear, hear. ) 
I ought, perhaps, to apologize to the House for the time during which 
I have occupied its attention. (Loud cheers.) I am sure, however, 
that the subject I have mentioned is one that must engage the sym- 
pathy of every man in this country; and I am persuaded that if Her 
Majesty’s Government will take it up in the spirit in which I think 
they are disposed to act, great good will result to Europe from their 
endeavours. (Much cheering.) 


SECOND READING OF THE MILITIA BILL. 
House of Lords, Tuesday, June 15. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON was at times very imperfectly heard. 
He said :—I am certainly the last man to have any hesitation of opinion 
as to the relative advantages of meeting an enemy with disciplined or 
with undisciplined or half disciplined troops. The things are not to be 
compared at all. (Hear, hear.) With disciplined troops you are act- 
ing with a certain degree of confidence that what they are ordered to 
perform they will perform. (Hear, hear.) With undisciplined troops 
you can have no such confidence ; on the contray, the chances are that 
they will do the very reverse of what they are ordered to do. (‘* Hear, 
hear,” and a laugh.) But we must look a little at the state in which 
we stand at the present moment. (Hear, hear.) This country is at 
peace with the whole world, except in certain parts, or on the frontiers 
of its own distant dominions, with which operations of war are carried 
on by means of our peace establishment. You are now providing for a 

ace establishment. I say that peace establishment ought to have 
eo effectually provided for long ago. (Cheers) If it had been, we 
should not have need now to be told, as we have been by the noble 
marquis, about the number of days and weeks it will take to train the 
militia recruits, of about the futility of expecting anything to the pur- 
pose from troops with their three weeks’ or their six weeks’, or what 
time it may be, training. We have never, up to this moment, main- 
tained a proper peace establishment,—that’s the real truth (hear, hear) ; 
and we are now in that ition in which we find ourselves forced to 
form a peace establishment such as this country requires. (Hear) I 
tell you that for the last ten years you have never had in your army 
more men than enough to relieve the sentries on duty of your stations 
in the different parts of the world (hear, hear); such is the state of 
your peace establishment at the present time; such has been the state 
of your pesce establishment for the last ten years. (Hear, hear.) You 
have been carrying on war in all a of the globe, in the different 
stations, by means of this peace establishment; you have now a war at 
the Oape, still continuing, which you carry on with your peace estab- 
lishment ; yet on that peace establishment I tell you you have not more 
than are enough to relieve the sentries at the different stations in all 
parts of the world, and to relieve the different regiments in the tropics 
and elsewhere, after services there—of how long do you suppose ?—of, 
in some cases, 25 years, in none less than 10 years (hear, hear), and 
after which, you give them five years at home, nominally—for it is only 
nominally in a great many cases. There were, for instance, the last 
troops who were sent out to the Cape; instead of keeping them five 
years at home, after their long service abroad, I was obliged to send 
them out after they had only been sixteen months at home. (Hear, 
hear.) My lords, I tell you you’ve never had a proper peace establish- 
ment all this time. We are still at peace with all the world; let us, 
then, have a peace establishment—our constitutional peace establish- 
ment ; and, when you have got that, see what you will do next. The 
noble marquis, my noble friend, if he will allow me so to call him, says 
he thinks he should prefer an army of reserve. An army of reserve! 
What is an army of reserve? (Hear, hear.) Isit an army to cost less 
than £40 each man all round? If he thinks that possible, I tell him 
that we can have no euch thing. (Hear, hear.) But what I desire— 
and I believe it is a desire the most moderate that can be formed—is, 
that you shall give us, in the first instance, the old constitutional peace 
establishment. (Hear, hear.) When we have got that, then you may 
do what you please. The noble marquis says, very truly, that these 
50,000, or 80,000, or 150,000 militiamen won’t be fit for service in six 
months, or twelve months or eighteen months ; but I say they’ll be fit, 
at all events, for some service ; and certainly they’ll enable us to em- 
ploy in the field those who are fit for service (hear, hear) ; and in time 
they will themselves become fit for service. In the last war we had in 
service several regiments of English militia, and they were in as high 
a state of discipline, and as fit for service as any men [ ever saw in my 
life. (Hear.) It was quite impossible to have a body of troops in higher 
order, or in higher discipline, or more fit for discipline than these bodies 
of British militia were at the commencement of the present century u 
to 1810; they were as fine corps as ever were seen (hear, hear); and, 
I say, no doubt these bodies of 50,000 men or 80,000 men, whatever the 
number may be, will be so too, in the course of time. (Hear, hear.) 
Everything bas its beginning, and this is a commencement. You must 
make a beginning here, and see that it will take some months before 
you can form reserve regiments. (Hear, hear ) 

The armies of England, who have served the country so well, are 
your lordships so mistaken as to a that they were ever composed 
of more than one-third of real British subjects—of natives of this island ? 
No such thing. (Hear, hear.) Look at the East Indies. Not more than 
one-third of the soldiers there are such British subjects. Look at the 
Peninsula ; not one-third of the men employed there were ever British 
soldiers. Yet I beg your lordships to observe what services those soldiers 
performed. (Hear, hear.) They fought great battles against the finest 
troops in the world; they went prepared to face everything—ay, and 
to be successful against es or this country would not have 
borne with them. (Hear, hear,) Not one third of those armies were 
British troops, but they were brave — and not merely brave—for 
I believe every man is brave—but well organized troops. Toke the 
battle of Waterloo (hear, hear); look at the number of British troops 
at that battle. I can tell your lordships that in that battle there were 
16 battalions of Hanoverian militia, just formed, under the command of 
the late Hanoverian ambassador here—Count Kielmansegge, who be- 

haved most admirably (near, hear); and there were many other for- 
eign troops who nobly aided us in that battle, avowedly the battle of 
giants (hear, hear) ; whose operations helped to bring about the victory 
which was followed by the peace of Europe, that has now lasted for 32 
or 34 years. (Hear, hear.) I say that however much I admire bighly- 
disciplined troops, and most especially British disciplined troops, I tell 
you you must not suppose that others cannot become so too (hear, hear.) 
and no doubt, if you begin with the formation of corps under this act of 
Parliament, they will in time become what their predecessors in the 
militia were; and if ever they do become what the former militia were, 
you may rely onit they wili perform all the services they may be re- 
quired to perform. (Hear, hear.) I recommend you to adopt this mea- 
sure as the commencement of a completion of the peace establishment 
ag hear.) It will give you a constitutional force ; it wil) not be, at 

» or for some time, everything we could desire, but by degrees it 
will become what you want,—an efficient auxiliary force to the regular 
army. (Hear, hear.) 





INDIA.—THE BURMESE WAR. 


Accounts by the overland mail have been received, dated Bombay, 
May 12 They comprise intelligence to April 23, from the seat of war 
in Burmah. A party of the Burmese, about 3000 strong, had made a 








bold attempt to recapture Martaban on the night of the 14th of April. 
They got within our pickets, but retired after about four hours’ firing. 
Our loss was only two artillerymen slightly wounded. Theirs is sup- 
posed P a be very heavy, but they left no dead or wounded on the 
roun 

On the 20th the ex-Governor of Rangoon sent a flag of truce with an 
impertinent message to the British commander. He said the English 
had won the last battle by accident, but that two more battles must be 
fought (alluding probably to the positions of Donabew and Prome) be- 
fore we could reach Ava; he was fully prepared for us, but to prevent 
the effusion of blood would pd honey Fi treat. Gen. Godwin is said to 
have torn up the proposals, and told the messenger that he should not 
listen to any overtures except from a properly accredited envoy from 
Ava, and that if he caught the ex-Governor he would hang him for 
firing on his flag of truce (taken up to Rangoon by the Proserpine, 
on the Istof April). There were rumours of a revolution at Ava, 
h:aded by the King’s brother. 

The cholera, which had made its appearance among the troops em- 
ployed at Rangoon, had begun to subside. It was attributed entirely 
to the fatigue and unnecessary exposure they underwent. Gen. Godwin 
is universally blamed for having Tanded the troops so long before the 

uns, which it was known from the first would be requisite for the re- 

uction of the Great Pagoda stockade. Burmese labourers were crowd- 
ing the British quarters in search of employment, which they readily 
accepted at 2 annas (3d.) per day. Several cargo-boats were in the 
river and every day furnished new symptoms of a restoration of tran- 
quillity and resuscitation of trade. On the other hand, the rations for 
European were were dear, scarce, and of bad quality, principally 
consisting of ill-cured pork, no beef being as yet obtainable. Tempo- 
rary wooden barracks were expected from Moulmein; but meanwhile 
the pater were without proper shelter, though the monsoon was daily 
expected. 

As to the future movements of the troops nothing certain appeared to 
be known: two light steamers, the Ph/egethon and Mahanudy, had been 
sent on the 21st to the Irrawaddy to reconnoitre, it was hoped with a 
view to ascertain the practicability of an immediate advance up the 
river. In all probability, however, the force will not move until after 
the monsoon. 

The following is from a Rangoon letter :— 

The Governor of Rangoon has invited tenders for the heads of the British forces» 
according to prices as per tariff, namely 50 rupees for the head of a white man, 
and 30 rupees for the head ofa black man. The offer has proved a strong induce- 
ment to the Burmese, who go to work desperately to earn the reward. Nos»oner 
is a soldier or sepoy down than several Burmese rush upon him with hatchets 
and choppers, eager to effect a decapitation and secure the head. In most cases, 
hewever, they are compelled to beat as hasty a retreat, with something about their 
own heads from the comrades of those fallen, though in a few instances they have 
been successfal in carrying off the heads of our poor fellows. 

From India proper there is little or no news of interest. In the Ni- 
zam’s territory disorder, rapine, and violence predominate, and in va- 
rious districts troops were obliged to be posted for the protection of 
the inhabitants from the hordes of depredators who devastated the coun- 
try. 

From the north-west frontier we learn that Sir Colin Campbell's 
force had returned to Peshawur on the 18th of April; but a fresh force, 
consisting of her Majesty’s 32d, the 28th Native Infantry, two field- 
pieces, and some heavy guns, with two troops of the 2d Irregular Ca- 
valry, was ordered out in the direction of the Swat River a few days 
afterwards. 





THe Carrre War.—The Royal mail steamer Hellespont arrived at 
Plymouth on the 6th ult., with dates from the Cape to the 2d May. 
Hostilities against the Caffres had been renewed by General Cathcart, 
the new Governor. The London Times gives the subjoined summary 
of the news :— 

** The only military movement, since our last advices, is one by Co- 
lonel Michel, on the 17th of April, near Fort Cox, when a sub. division 
of the Light Company of the 6th Regiment killed eight Caffres with the 
bayonet; and a company of Rifles in ambush, drove a body headlong 
down some cliffs, killing twenty, and wounding a great number. 

‘* The last dates from King William’s Town are to the 27th of April. 
Gen. Cathcart had recovered from the effects of asevere fall, and was 
to proceed, on the 27th to Fort Beaufort, preparatory to an attack, 
upon an extensive scale, on Friday, the 30th of April, upon the Wa- 
terkloof, where Macomo had again removed, with a large party of 
Caffres, from the Amatolas, and had been joined by a great many rebel 


Hottentots. It was understood that the General would direct this 
movement in person. 
** General Cathcart’s determination to hang the councillors of Seyolo 


and Stock, who have been captured while endeavouring to excite Pato 
and other friendly Caffres to join the enemy, has inspired great con- 
fidence, and the erection of the gallows at King William's Town, for 
that purpose, has struck much terror into the Caffres. The General's 
policy of destroying the enemy’s cattle is most important, as is also his 
refusal to have any personal communications with any of the chiefs 
among the Caffres. His energy and decision of character are much ad- 
mired, and a prospect seems now open of really subduing and punish- 
ing the Caffres, so as to produce a permanent and substantial peace in 
the course of three or four months. 

** Our correspondent’s letter, dated Cape Town, May 1, is as follows: 
—The mail packet, which starts to-day, carries home little intelligence 
of any moment respecting the war. An oreration of some magnitude, 
judiciously planned and well executed, once more expelled the enemy 
from the ravines and rocky heights of Waterkloof; but he appears to 
have returned in considerable force almost immediately on the retire- 
ment of thetroops. Several columns have also in the course of the 
month acted with success against the bands occupying the Amatola 
mountains, and upwards of 4,600 head of cattle have been captured, 
with some hundred horses. From the character of the enemy and the 
nature of the country, no decisive action, taken singly, is to be expect- 
ed, if the only termination of the contest is to be the expulsion of the 
whole tribe. It is a war of exhaustion, like the blockade of an imprac 
ticable fortress. They will hold out as long as they have anything to 
eat. 

‘* About the beginning of the month Sandilli sent a message offering 
submission on any terms which the Governor should dictate. He was 
informed that Mr. Brownlee, the Gaika Commissioner, was placed by 
the Government at Fort Cox for the express purpose of receiving any 
message. Nothing more has been heard of it.—From the Orange River 
Sovereignty there is nothing new; that is, no events, for it cannot be 
supposed that arrangements are not in progress for a settlement of dif- 
ferences in that quarter.—On the borders of the colony, near Fort Beau- 
fort, and even in the neighborhood of Graham’s Town, frequent depre- 
dations are still committed by small bands of armed men, which show 
a want of security and constant exposure to danger over an immense 
extent of country.” 





TerrisLte Accipent AND Narrow Escare.—A melancholy acci- 
dent, which was very nearly attended with most disastrous conse- 
quences to a party of distinguished officers, occurred in this garrison 
yesterday afternoon. The scene of the catastrophe was the “ fire- 
barn” on Southsea common, in which is the Jaboratory of the Artillery 
corps attached to the Marine division of this port, and where are made 
and kept in store divers detonating missiles for the use of the Royal 
Marine Artillery battalion. About half. past four o’clock, whilst Major- 
General Simpson, the Lieutenant Governor of Portsmouth, was in the 
act of inspecting the laboratory before-named, a “ carcase” was ignited, 
when, from the presence of detonating powder, or some other improper 
ingredient having entered into the composition, it exploded with terri- 
fic results. The fragments of the shell were scattered in every direc- 
tion, striking down the instructing Sergeant (Wilson) of the laboratory, 
and fracturing his leg in two places. It is feared amputation must 
ensue. Nicholson, a gunner, was also struck by another piece of the 
shell in the groin, just escaping the femoral artery, inflicting a wound 
three inches in extent, and shattering some of the fingers of both hands. 
The poor fellow fell upon the ground writhing in the most excruciating 
pain. The bugler of the party was also struck under the thigh, near 
the knee. Major-General Simpson was struck by some of the pieces 
of the exploded missile on the cap and on the breast with considerable 
violence, but happily doing him noserious harm. Colonel Menzies, KH, 
the commandant of the Portsmouth division of the Royal Marines, who 
was standing by the side of the Major.General at the time of the 
explosion, was also struck, and his escape from lasting injury is most 
remarkable. The glasses he wore over Dis eyes were smashed to pieces 
by the fragments of shell, but although the glasses and frames were 
forcibly pressed backwards upon the eyes, his sight escaped injury. 
The sergeant and gunner were conveyed from the spot as quickly as 

sible to the Royal Marine Infirmary, and from thence to Haslar 
ospital, where they now remain, receiving the utmost attention from 





the authorities of that establishment.— Portsmouth letter 17th ult. 
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Jewisn Disasivities.—Causs v. SAtomons. M.P.—In the Court of 
Exchequer, on Monday, the 14th ult , this case came on for trial before 
the Lord Chief Baron, and a common jury. It was an action to recover 
from Alderman Salomons oe of £500 each, under the Ist 
George 1, c. 13, for having voted in the House of Commons as member 
for the borough of Greenwich, without having first taken the necessury 
oaths. It will be recollected that a previous action had been brought 
against the defendant by a solicitor’s clerk of the name of Miller to 
recover one penalty, which resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff. [p 
the present action it was alleged by the plaintiff's counsel that the for. 
mer one was collusive. On the part of the defendant, however, this 
allegation was denied in the strongest terms. Mr John A. Smith, M P, 
and Lord Marcus Hill, M P., were severally called as witneaseg in sup- 
port of the plaintiff’s case; but, having pleaded their privilege ag 
members of Parliament, the Court decided that they could not compel 
them to give evidence against their wishes. The Lord Chief Baron, in 
summing up, gave it as his opinion that only one penalty could be re- 
covered under the present record. He said he did not consider that 
the printed journals of the House, put in by the plaintiff’s counsel, 
could be received as evidence; neither did he think that the proof of the 
defendant having been in the House of Commons, and having voted, 
was clearly established. If, however, the jury thought the plaintiff 
had proved the facts of the case, then he was entitled to their verdict ; 
but, if not, they ought to find for the defendant. The Jury, after 
about five minutes deliberation, returned a verdict for the defendant. 
The trial occupied the Court two days. 











Tue Fruits or ENGAGEMENT. BREAKING.—In the Vice Chancellor’s 
Court, on Saturday, the 12th ult., in the case of ‘* Catherine Hays pv. 
Thomas Beale,” musical publisher and bookseller, Mr. Bacon, on be- 
half of the plaintiff, applied for an injunction to restrain the Union 
Bank of London from paying away £3,000 belonging to the plaintiff, 
and also for the purpose of staying all proceedings now pending in the 
Lord Mayor’s Court by the defendant against the plaintiff It appeared 
that, in 1851, Miss Hayes entered into an agreement with Mr. Beale to 
sing for him in America for five months, at £650 a month, Mr. Beale 
paying all expenses ; that some squabble arising between them, she 
subsequently repudiated the agreement, at the risk of forfeiting a pen- 
alty of £3,000; and that Mr. Beale had subsequently commenced pro- 
ceedings for the recovery of the penalty. For granting the rule, it was 
urged that Mr. Beale himself originally violated the terms of the agree- 
ment, by ‘‘ sub letting” Miss Hayes to an American manager named 
Wardwell, for £1,800 a-month and that he Was consequently not en- 
titled to receive the amount of the penalty. In opposition it was argued 
that there had been collusion between Miss Hayes and Mr. Wardwell, 
to the injury of Mr. Beale. Rule refused. 





Law-suir Aasour A Hatr.—The civil tribunal of Chateau Thierry 
has lately had a rather singular ease brought before it; the object in 
dispute being neither more nor less than the hat worn by the Emperor 
Napoleon in the Russian campaign. This relic fell into the possession 
of the late M. Evrard, his valet-de-chambre, and the litigants are the 
widow of that gentleman, who claims a right to retain the hat, and the 
other branches of the family who demand that it shall be sold with the 
other property, and the proceeds go into a common fund for division. 
Counsel on both sides were heard, and the court after a short delibera- 
tion, decided that the hat should not be sold with the other property 
left by the deceased, but be put up for sale amongst the members of 
the family themselves, and remain in possession of the widow until 
that should be effected 

Sanscrit Lirerature.—Mr. Ralph Oriffith, modern Sanscrit scho- 
lar of the University of Oxford, has translated from the original San- 
scrit into English verse some Specimens of Old Indian Poetry. Few 
are likely for the sake of literary pleasure to undertake the labour of 
studying Sanscrit, in spite of the saying of Sir William Jones as to “ its 
wonderful structure, more perfect than the Greek, more copious than 
the Latin, and more excellently refined than either.” Professor Wil- 
son and Dean Milman have given, since Sir W. Jones's time, various 
specimens of the beauties of Indian literature. In Germany, by Schle- 
gel and Bopp. and others, much has been done to advance the pursuits 
of oriental scholarship. In the present poetical collection Mr. Griffith 
aims not so much to aid in the study of Sanscrit, as to give to English 
readers some idea of the beauties to be found in the Indian poetry. 
From works, some of which are of huge size, as the Mahabharata, an 
epic of 100,000 stanzas, it would be strange if many fine passages could 
not bs gathered, some of which are here given with correctness and 
spirit in an English version. 





Printing 1n Cotours.—Messrs. Day & Sons have on view a fac- 
simile in colour of one of Turner’s last great works, ‘‘ Blue Lights at 
Sea,”—a picture of the year 1840, and marvellous for the poetry of ef- 
fect and its wild adherence to what is grand and beautiful in nature. 
The fac simile is by Mr. Robert Carrick; and is obtained by thirteen 
separate printings,—the first printing, containing the outline or ground- 
work, being, as was the case with all Turner’s works, of the slightest 
possible description. The Messrs. Day are justly proud of this new 
triumph of the printer’s art,—and fearlessly hang the fac-simile by 
the side of the original, that the spectator may judge for himself of its 
spirit and fidelity. Something has, of course, evaporated in the prin- 
ter’s hands,—but the general and in parts minute resemblances to the 
better qualities of the picture are many and good. To all who cannot 
colour an engraving after Turner for themselves with their own eyes 
this will prove an accession,— while to settlers in distant regions, where 
a knowledge of Art is only in its infancy, Mr. Carrick’s fac-simile 
Turner will be all but invaluable. —.dtheneum. 





Proposep FurTHER RESEARCHES IN THE Arctic ReGions.—We 
are informed that it is the intention of the Hudson’s Bay Gompany im- 
mediately to dispatch Dr. John Rae to the northern coasts of America, 
to von a various discoveries in those regions. The gallant officer 
proceeds by way of Chesterfield Inlet to Cape Nicolai—Sir James Ross's 
farthest in 1831—thence to survey as far north as Cape Bird, Sir J. 
Ross’s farthest in 1850—thus to the complete North-West Passage. Dr. 
Rae will also search various other portions of those inhospitable shores, 
to set at rest many conflicting statements, and to add toour knowledge 
of the country. The search for Sir John Franklin will of course, be a 
paramount object with Dr. Rae. Great credit cannot but be given to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for their enterprising conduct on behalf of 
science and for the sake of humanity.—Vational Standard. 

Monument To THE LATE THomas Moore.—At a meeting of the 
friends and admirers of the late Thomas Moore, held at Lansdowne- 
house, on Tuesday the 8th ult., a letter was read from Lord Charle- 
mont, stating that at a previous meeting it had been resolved to erect 
a public monument to the memory of the poet in his native city, Dub- 
lin. It was then resolved that a subscription should be raised in Great 
Britain in furtherance of the object, and the following noblemen and 
gentlemen were appointed a committee to carry it out :—Lords Lans- 
downe, Clarendon, Fortescue, Wicklow, Carlisle, Shelburne, John 
Russell, and Monteagle, and Messrs. Macaulay and Longman. Other 
resolutions as to the details of the subscription were then come ito, & 
circular to be forthwith issued was prepared, and Mr. Longman 
eonsented to act as treasurer. 





EscuLents In THE Time or CHarues I.—The bud of the surflower 
before it expands was then dressed like an artichoke, and eaten as & 
dainty, and the pounded seeds of the nasturtium.we thought preferable 
to mustard. Evelyn praises the milky or dappled thistle, either as & 
salad, or boiled, or baked in pies like the artichoke; it was then sold 
in our herb markets, but probably for a supposed virtue in consequence 
of its name, Carduus Maria, or our lady’s milky thistle, which made 
it to be esteemed a proper diet for nurses. The burr also he calls de- 
licate and wholesome, when young. The young leaves of the ash were 
a favourite pickle. 





A Cueap Lor.—This being the age of competition, the gamins, like 
the tradesfolk, are obliged to offer decided bargains, in order to keep 
on their legs in trade. The other day a ragged, but brisk-looking ur- 
chin, accosted a gentleman in Bond-street, and offered to sing a song, 
stand on his head, and clean the gentleman's boots—a!l for a halfpenny. 
‘* 1i’s a cheap lot,”’ was the reply; ‘ but I have no time to see it out— 
here’s a penny for you.” The lad pocketed the copper in a twinkling, 
and expressed his acknowledgments by walking away on his hands.— 
Liverpool Times. 

Tue Maine Law in Minnesora.—The first seizure under the 
operation of the liquor law was made on Tuesday last. It appears that 
& person by the name of Getchell, litely arrived at this place with 
about $4,000 worth of liquors from Chicago which were stored in Mr. 
Babcock’s warehouse. These facts becoming known, a complaint was 
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before Justice Simons by some of our citizens; Getchell was ar- 


rest Z ts and his 

ed and found guilty. He was fined $20,000 and costs 
ene ‘nad forfeite1, agd to stand committed until the fiae was 
paid.—Minnesotian 18th ult. 
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To CoRRESTONDENTS.—J. M. Thanks for your exhortation to uphold the pa- 
f the good old English language, which we will endeavour to bear in mind. 
At the same time we cannot admit the appropriateness of your strictares on our 
use of the word “* reliable.” It is none of our coinage. It was evidently not in- 


r- . 
vented to serve a momentary purpose; but was probably brought into usage from 
the very nececsity of the case 


Johnson does not give it in his dictionary. Web- 
ster does; aod quotes Sir Robert Peel as his authority. 


The former's spelling 
we repudiate ; but in other respects he is held in esteem amongst philologists. 
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CEE ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1852. 
Although columns upon columns of the journals received by the 7/- 
rica mail steamer of the 19th ult., are occupied with profitless debates 
on topics well-nigh exhausted, the news is not devoid of importance. 
—Englishmen abroad are apt to look with peculiar interest to the 
foreign policy of their country, so accustomed are they to hearing home 
matters discussed around them in a foreign spirit, and so natural is it 
that they should be jealous, therefore, of her external bearing. It 
js, then, with deep regret that we find the Earl of Malmesbury 
convicted of risking the national repute—he had none of his own, 
to lose or to damage. We do not allude to the interminable case of Mr. 
Mather at Florence, because for its mismanagement some excuse may 
be found in the new Secretary’s want of diplomatic experience, and in 
the complicated nature of the attendant circumstances that rendered 
its settlement peculiarly difficult. These were, the clashing of Austrian, 
Tuscan, and British laws and customs—the fact that when redress was 
claimed and refused for the outrage on Mr. Mather, other difficult 
questions involving the lives of Eoglishmen were pending—and fur- 
thermore, there were in the back-ground certain recollections of Mar- 
shal Haynau, and the treatment he received in London, which might 
well be supposed to rankle in Austrian minds, however lightly they 
might sit upon English consciences. Thus, whilst we commend to the 
reader's notice the lucid speech of Lord Palmerston in the House of 
Commons, wherein the bungling of this whole affiiris forcibly exposed, 
we should not mingle implacable resentment against Lord Malmesbury 
with such regrets as are natural upon the subject. But unfortunately 
there are graver grounds for denouncing the man, to whose keeping the 
national honour has been entrusted. Lord Malmesbury, at the sugges- 
tion of the French Government, has been endeavouring, though happily 
frustrated in the attempt, to smuggle a Bill through Parliament, under 
which not only French political offenders against the majesty of Louis 
Napoleon might be taken from the asylum which England affords them 
and delivered up to his kindly keeping, but under which British sub- 
jects were to incur asimilar liability. In flagrant addition to this, the 
convention which was to be based on the proposed Bill was to have had 
retrospective action, evidently pointing at Louis Blanc, and other 
exiled revolutionists domiciled in the political asylum of Europe. These 
results were speciously covered up by vague phrases that obscured the 
purport of Louis Napoleon to the eyes of our Foreign Secretary, but 
which were obvious enough to the keener glance of such men as the 
lords Aberdeen, Brougham, and Campbell. They exposed its mon- 
srosity. Lord Malmesbury, in the first instance proposed to modify, 
but finally withdrew his Bill —Now, whether he really were the dupe 
of the French Government on this occasion or whether he lent himself 
to its designs, is not quite clear. He himself pleaded his misunder- 
standing of French law as a justification of the course he took; and it 
were more charitable to admit this plea, than to suppose him otherwise 
guilty. The charge of either incapacity or infamy has been settled 
upon him; and Lord Derby’s Administration must bear the blame. The 
determination, the self-will, and the very ability of Lord Palmerston 
incommoded the late Cabinet and led to his abrupt dismissal. It would 
be strange if the weakness and truckling of his successor should lead 
to a similar result, and thus bring new odium on the Government, 
which in truth has no popularity tospare.—One more word ere we pass 
on, for the benefit of our American contemporaries who are so prone to 
wholesale abuse of the British Peerage asabody. This is the third 
instance occurring within a very few weeks in which that illustrious 
branch of the Legislature has shown its respect for popular rights or 
feelings. We allude to the reception of General Rosas wherein the 
Peers vindicated the humanity of their country, the Glen Tilt case 
wherein they gave a verdict aguinst one of themselves, and the present 
affair wherein they would not even assist in removing unjustly from 
their midst a class of men whom they rightly hold in abhorence. 
The Militia Bill so loudly demanded, so vehemently opposed, and 
then so strongly backed, has probably by this time become the law of 
the land. The octagenarian Chief who stil] presides over our military 
department, gave it his decided support, as will be seen by our Parlia 
mentary extracts elsewhere. The contrast is sufficiently striking, 
between the simple eloquence of his words and the oratorical phrasing 
with which one’s ears are habitually tickled. The Duke too, to whom 
disguises are unpalatable, looks at the new enrolment as a permanent 
peace establishment ; and at this the eyes of Messrs. Bright and Cobden 
would surely Le opened ani their tongues unloosed, were not the close 
of the sessioa so nigh at hand.—Whilst touching thus briefly on an army 
topic, we must add an item of the gossip of fashionable life, which 
night almost give rise to an essay on good breeding, or on strokes of 
volicy, or on the magnanimity of forgiveness, according to the light in 
Which the fact is viewed. Wespare our readers the essay however, 
ud give them the simple item, because we cannot adjust to our own 
‘tisfaction the focus requisite for duly examining it—Sir Harry Smith 
‘as dined with Earl Grey! 
Mr. Walpole, the Secretary of State for the Home Department, has 
‘ome with more credit through a cross questioning in the House of 
Commons, than fell to the lot of his colleague, in the Peers’.—‘‘ A Pro 
Clamation against the Roman Catholics” sounds rather odd in these 
days; and Irish M. P’s vould not of course allow the one republished 
below to make its appearance in the Gazette, without some enquiry 
into the cause of its suddenissue. Mr. Walpole, in reply to Mr. Keogh, 
Stated that the intended display of Roman Catholic processions through 
the streets in England, and the actual occurrence of it in one instance, 
had indused the Government thus to warn the Roman Catholic clergy 
that they were violating the law, and that the object was to prevent 
hostile collisions which might and must ensue if they were suffered to 
Proceed. —There is no doubt that Cardinal Wiseman and his co-reli- 
oe are still trying to get up a semblance of papal supremacy in 
ae either in the earnest hope of propagating his creed, or with 
Pee a wish to magnify himself in the eyes of the Pope. Very plain 
Men With such specious personages is the best ; Dor can the reason- 
oan mewn the Queen’s Prociamation be fairly questioned. Would 
otia > at the law has lain aenppgee dormant since the passage 
ie, man Catholic Relief Bill in 1829? Remember that these pub- 

exhibitions have been discontinued for three centuries. Not con- 























tent with relief, the crafty Prelate would have us give him vantage 
ground: this is taxing good temper too heavily. 

Feargus O'Connor, on the petition of his sister, has been released 
from the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms of the House of Commons, 
and transferred to a private Lunatic Asylum. We avoided and still 
avoid publishing the painfal details of his mad freaks. It was evident 
however that honourable members heartily rejoiced at being rid of 
him, inasmuch as he had subjected them to, maay annoyances and in - 
dignities, whilst their hands were tied by his unfortunate condition 
from the natural course of seif-defence —The scrupulous tenacity with 
which the House clings to personal privilege, is all that remains to be 
noted; and so remarkable is this, that at first it embarrassed their 
dealings with him. But even the patience of sticklers for privilege has 
its limits, and fortunately the House socn got over its idea that there 
was any difference between a crazy member of Parliament and a crazy 
beggar in the streets. 





From Paris comes intelligence that the Council of State by a vote of 
nine against eight has decided on the incompetency of the Law, when 
it comes in contact with the absolute will of Louis Napoleon. In other 
words, it has voted that the ordinary tribunals have no jurisdiction in 
the matter of the Orleans’ estates, and that in itself alone is vested the 
right to deal with them. If followed up by final acts of spoilation, this 
decree will exasperate to a pitch of intensity the members of that fa- 
mily, and the party who yet cling to their fortunes; whilst there seems 
every reason to believe that the amicable junction of the elder and ju- 
nior branches of the Bourbons has positively taken place.—Meantime, 
the President pursues his course; active in his crusade against the 
Press of his own country and proposing even to that end an exorbitant 
duty on paper, his wounded vanity still exhausts itself in threats 
against the correspondents of certain London journals, that persist in 
publishing unpalatable truths. This foolish threat has only given ad - 
ditional consideration to the parties whose personal liberty is endan- 
gered, for well and boldly does the Dai/y Mews remark that if its cor- 
respondent be expelled again and again, another and another will be 
found to fill the place.—The withdrawal of the subsidy granted by 
France during a period of twenty years, to the Polish refugees resident 
in Paris, may be quoted as au instance of Louis Napoleon's readiness 
to truckle to Russia; and at the same time privileges long withheld 
from, but now granted to, the Clergy show his willingness to submit 
the country to priestly domination, if by so doing he can but keep it 
bowed down beneath his yoke. The bigotry of Charles X was a prime 
element in his fall, as was family aggrandisement in that of Louis 
Philippe. This man hands over the state to intolerant bigots, without 
the excuse of beizg himself personally religious—he rivals the late 
Monarch in prodigality and covetousness, but centres everything in 
himself alone. 

EO PSY eS ee ee 

The death of the Hon. Henry Clay, which took place at Washington 
on Tuesday last, has been the prominent theme of newspaper comment 
and private conversation, since the event was known amongst us. It 
had been long expected, and Mr. Clay had been long removed from the 
sphere of active politics; nevertheless we believe that his loss is deeply 
telt, and that his memory will be devotedly cherished. Neither space 
nor time have we for writing his eulogium—nor is there need that we 
should do so; but the most casual observer of the public affairs of the 
United States must know something of the lofty place which he held in 
the regard of his countrymen, and of the sure foundation on which this 
was based. Who is ignorant of his almost vurivalled ability andjelo- 
quence, and of his single-minded devotion to the interests of his coun - 





try as a whole, irrespective of parties and of sections? Who hasgnot 
heard tell of his unflinching courage, and of the entire freedom Jof his 
political actions from the taint of personal interest? Refused by his 
country the highest honours for which he was often a candidate, he has 
left a legacy in those brief but emphatic words, ‘‘ I had rather be right 
than be President,” which is a key to his character, and which ought 
to be a text for rising generations. —Mr. Clay was born in Virginia, 


ined 


in April 1777, and has been before the American public more than half 





a century—The desire to do honour to his memory is strongly manifest- 
ed throughout the country. His remains are expected here to-day, on 
the route to Kentucky, and there will without doubt be an immense 
display of public feeling on the occasion. 
(BPE ES SRE SIT LA aT ES OTA TRIS a TY AS 
In common with several daily contemporaries, and in reliance upon 
the correctness of ‘‘ Marine Reports,” we made afew remarks last 
week on the probable run homewards of the screw-steamship Great 
Br tain. The report in question subsequently proved incorrect: and 
without dwelling on the particulars, we have to chronicle an eleven- 
days’, in place of a nine-days’, passage. Fortunately for ourselves, we 
did not crow very loud in anticipation of victory; in fact we dwelt 
most strongly on the triumph of the screw- principle, which is achieved 
in a large measure even under this modified record. The fine ship her- 
self is laid on the berth at Liverpool for Australia, whence are arriving 
tons upon tons of gold dust, and whither are wending'their way thou- 
sands upon thousands of adventurers. 





A few memoranda by the latest English journals ‘are worth setting 
in editorial type.—Sir W. E. Parry, one of the chiefest of the band of 
Englishmen who have acquired renown by their Arctic discoveries , has 
become a Rear-Admiral, owing to a death vacancy in |the list. The 
attainment of his flag causes however the loss of a desirable shore ap- 
pointment ; this excellent and much esteemed officer has been during 
several years the Captain Superintendent of Haslar Hospital. His 
name was often in print, as attending the embarkation or landing of 
the Queen at Portsmouth, on the way to or from her marine villa on the 
Isle of Wight.—Mr. “Macaulay is again coming forward as a candidate 
for the representation of Edinburgh. So much the more is the pity. 
The man whose writings are the delight and the pride of millions is a 
very useless appendage to a Legislative Chamber. A fine speaker on a 
set subject, Mr. Macaulay is a poor debater; and then to think of his 
time and talents being wasted in Committee Rooms of the House of Com- 
mons! Do the Whigs want the eclat of his name ?—-Some consid era- 
able portions of wreck cast ashore on the coast of Banff have induced 
areport that they were portions of the hapless steam ship Presid ent. 
The Admiralty has instituted aa inquiry. It wasnotconcluded at the 
latest date, but the testimony so far goes to disprove the rumour. — 
Jenny Lind, it is said, has declined all offers made to her, and resists 
all urgent entreaties that she would renew her professional perfor - 
mances in London. 

The Extradition case, to which we alluded on Saturday last, was 
still unsettled yesterday afternoon. The U. 8. Commissioner has dec i- 
ded that the evidence is sufficient for the man’s committal; but his 
Counsel having dropped the plea so disgracefully made, of political 
animosity on the part of the British Government, have brought the 
case on a writ of habeas corpus before Judge Betts, and it is now sub- 
jected to all the ingenious devices to which lawyers can resort for the 
purpose of nullifying the terms of a very simple treaty. This is in due 





course of their profession, and we care not to make any comments onit. 
One thing, however, should be borne in mind by those inflammable and 
incendiary personages who are still etriving to make this an Jrish ques- 
tion—it is in point of fact a matter wherein .4merican honour is most 
deeply concerned, since the People of the U. 8. are parties to the Treaty 
on which the proceedings are founded. 

There is still some excitement prevailing amongst the unthinking 
portion of the prisoner’s countrymen. Indeed one of the Counsel who 
had raised the flame thought it necessary, a few days since, to harangue 
them and assure them that the law must take its course. We add with 
deep regret that respectable journalists have stooped to pander to the 
popular prejudice hereon. The Evening Post’s endeavour to keep up 
ill-blood at fever heat by stating “ It is said that if the man be given up 
to the British Government, he wili be hung or transported,” is a casein 
point. The writer knew perfectly well that the man would only be 
committed for trial, but democratic candour could not go the length of 
such an explanation. The cunning paragraph is literally true, but in- 
terpreted as designed is absolutely false. 





It is frequently asserted that the Hon. Daniel Webster is on the 
point of leaving the Cabinet of Washington : sometimes his substitution 
for Mr. Lawrence, as Minister to St. James’s, is the nine-day’s talk.— 
The gossips now carry him to his residence at Marshfield, and add that 
Mr. Crampton is to be his visitor there, for the purpose of concluding 
treaties on some still open questions. Two day’s diplomacy on a quiet 
farm is worth @ month’s in a feverish Capital; but we doubt whether 
the British Minister is at liberty to leave his post during the session 
of Congress. 


CRICKET—ST. GEORGE’S AND NEW YORK CLUBS. 


The first of the home-and-home match at Cricket, between St. George’s 
and the New York clubs was played on the ground of the former on 
Wednesday, the 23d ult—New York winning the toss were the first at 
the wickets, and by some good batting, aided by indifferent fielding 
and a goodly number of wides and byes, succeeded in placing 155 on 
the score. —St. George, nothing daunted, went to work in good earnest, 
and notwithstanding Cuyp and Marsh never bowled better, at sundown 
they scored 260, with the loss of 6 wickets. Buckley had scored 76, 
E. Walker 70, Bage 25, Sam Wright 19,—all in good style, not a chance 
being given away.—The New Yorkers thought the fates were against 
them, or else the batters too strong, and gave up the game, finding 
many of their team could not come up the next day, without great 
personal sacrifice. The following is the score :— 


New York Club. St. George's Club. 





Joseph, b, Comerey............-.. 21| R Waller, b Marsh............- +. O 
Richards, c. Comerey, b. Wright -. 3 | Buckley, b. Rickaby ............... 76 
Godwin, c. R. Waller, b. Comerey., 4 | Hindhaugh, ec. Orex, b, Cuyp........ 14 
Rickaby, b. Comerey ............ WEP: FOG. OE 6 ccocccctacisanede 19 
Sharpe, b. Wright...............- 0 | Comerey, b. Marsh ........ sacnded et 
Jefferson, c- R. Waller, b. Wright 6| E. Waller not out..........--.0 -70 
Cuyp, |. b. w. b. Comerey...... cocokh | ARM, CUD ONE. cas -ccevcesecgitabun 25 
Ranney b. Comerey ...........--- Barnett, OE Obs. oo c0cccceesctetene 1 
Marsh, c. Dixon, b. Buckley...... 20 
Oreks Cee? 2c ccc cccccces 27 
Fletcher, not Out .....+..--...... 8 
OS eee ee 21 Wt, i cnduancécddcinctiveeds 15 
BOR d600 +0 cccccccccccsede 25 B00 6 os cing Jide nccwonvoceded 227 
Leg bye6......-cccccccccceees 0 Leg byes... .cccccccecccccccece 5 
155 260 





The return match will be played at Hoboken in September; and we 
trust that our countrymen will keep in good practice during the sum- 
mer, that they may be enabled to give an equally good account of them- 
selves. 





Yacuts.—Our Yachting countrymen at Cowes, last year, gracefully 
acknowledged the beating they received. We regret to find from the 
annexed paragraph that the Thames yachting men have profited 
nothing by it. - The remarks are incidental to the account of a match 
sailed by vessels of fifty tons and under. 

It was quite evident that our yachtsmen still prefer poetry to ef- 
fect. They still love ‘‘the bellying sail” that has been the theme of 
so many verse writers and the marring of so many races. Bal- 
loon jibs and gaff topsails there were in abundance, swollen to 
their utmost and about as serviceable as the paunch of an alder- 
man would be to the American Deer or the Paddington Pet in a 
running match. One looked in vain for the results of the lesson 
taught us by the America last year at Cowes. Nowhere could be 
seen @ flat sail braced close to boom and mast and bidding defiance 
to the wind, which in despite blew it as fast as the wind could go; on 
the contrary, there were those concave folds hugging the wind and mak- 
ing the least of it within their recesses. No hollowed bows swelling 
out in a full broad beam which melted into yielding run were visible, 
but in place of such a well-proved style of naval architecture we had 
the stiff straight angular bow, the narrow beam, and the lanky thin 
run which our clipper builders rejoice in. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC PROCESSIONS. 
From the London Gazette, Tuesday, June 15th, 
By THE QuEEN.—A PROCLAMATION. 

Victoria R —Whereas by the act of Parliament passed in the 10th year of the 
reign of his late Majesty King George the Fourth, for the relief of his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects, no ecclesiastic, nor any member of any religious order or 
community, or society, of the Church of Rome, bound by monastic or religious 
vows, should exercise any of the rites or ceremonies of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, or wear the habit of his order, save in the usual places of worship of the 
Roman Catholic religion, or in private houses. 

And whereas it has been represented to us that Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 
wearing the habit of their order, have exercised the rights and ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic religion in highways and places of public resort, with many per- 
sons in ceremonial dresses, bearing banners and objects or symbols of their wor- 
ship in procession, to the great scandal and annoyance of large numbers of our 
people, and to the manifest danger of the public peace. 

And whereas it has been represented to us that such violation of the law has 
been committed near places of public worship during the time of divine service, 
and in such a manner as to disturb the congregation assembled therein. 

We have, therefore, thought it our bounden duty, by and with the advice of our 
privy council, to issue this our royal proclamation, solemnly warning all those 
whom it may concern, that whilst we are resolved to protect our Roman Catho. 
lic subjects in the undisturbed enjoyment of their legal rights and religious free- 
dom, we are determined to prevent and repress the commission of all such of- 
fences as aforesaid, whereby the offenders may draw upon themselves the punish- 
ment attending the violation of the laws, by which the peace and security of our 
dominions may be endangered. 

Given at Buckingham Palace, the 15th day of June, in the year of our Lord 1852, 
and in the fifteenth year of our reign. 

Gop SAVE THE QUEEN. 


GLEANINGS. 


The Right Honourable David Boyle, lately Lord Justice General and 
President of the Court of Session, who was offered the title of a baro- 
net, on his retiring from office, has declined that dignity.——The ave- 
nue of trees leading to the farm of Hougemont has been cut down; and 
the timber purchased by Messrs. Jones, the English coachmakers, at 
Brussels. A subscription is to be opened for the purpose of having an 
elegant carriage built, in Brussels, of this Hougemont wood, to be 
sented to the ‘*‘ Duke.”-—-At a recent Regatta in England, for the first 
class prize there was a model of the Eddystone —— in silver, 
value £100. This was novel and appropriate.——The French govern- 
ment, we hear, has definitely determined on reducing very considerably 
the price of the official Moniteur, and on giving it all the features of an 
ordinary newspaper. This will be the last blow to the unfortunate press— 
not single newspaper, perhaps, or at best very few, will be able 
to stand against such a terrible competition. An almost incredible re- 
port appears in the Union and the Siécle, that it is contemplated to 
suppress all newspapers except the Moniteur, which is to be considera- 
bly reduced in price, so 9s to enable all classes of the people to purchase 
it Col. Mundy in “Our Antipodes,” a work descriptive of Austra- 
lia, has the following neat bit, touching rank. « Apropos to this sub- 

ject, at a late date I had the pleasure of making the ocular acquaint- 
ance of a lady in a neighbouring colony, who, on some question of fe- 
male precedence, dil undoubtedly assert that she was the rankest lady 
present !’——Mr. Mayall, of London, has succeeded in producing 
daguerreotype portraits and pictures of a life size.—Platina has been 














discovered on a farm near the mouth of the river Urr, in the parish of 
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Buittle, Galloway.——On the 31st ult., 97 veterans, remnants of the 
French army under the Empire, met at banquet at Vico, near Mon- 
dovi (Piedmont.) Their ages collectively gave a total of 6246 years, 
making an average of 64 years and 143 days, or nearly five months.— 
The Cistercian monks of the place placed their refectory at the disposal 
of these living relics of a stirring period, and the band of the National 
Guard of Mondovi played at the banquet ——A Cambridge town-coun- 
cillor having refused to pay @ levy of sixpence a week for watering the 
street, twenty-four of his neighbours subscribed the amount in farthings 
and made him a present of it, intimating that the subscription would be 
continued weekly so long as necessary.——Letters from Algiers state 
that an insurrection had broken out in the neighbourhood of Ghelma. 
The French troops immediately marched against the enemy, and an en- 
ement followed, which ended in the French soldiers sustaining a 
eater loss of life than the insurgenis. The revolt was extending. —— 
Cuasre! Ellice has been presented, upon his departure from Malta, 
with a silver salver and jug, and to his lady some Maltese filagree- 
work, as a token of the high estimation in which he was held.—— 
Great damage has been done in the south of France by inundations, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Cette, Montpelier, and Nismes. 
——Mr. Silsbee the comedian and Mr. Howard Paul came near losing 
their lives on the 5th inst., by the fall of an avalanche in the great 8t. 
Bernard Pass. They were buried in the snow, and were rescued by 
the monks of the Hospice. The incorporations of arts and trades 
that were abolished in 1800 by Pius the Seventh, are revived by a 
papal decree, and placed under the immediate surveillance of the 
clergy.——Mr. Macdougal has been elected to the Edinburgh Chair of 
Moral Philosophy by a majority of 20 to 13, against Mr. Ferrier, the 
other candidate -——To whom next? A subscription has been opened 
for erecting a monument to Peter the Hermit at Amiens, his native 
place. The getters-up of it seem to be of opinion that every country 
which tock part in the Crusades ought to contribute.——Among the 
the resolutions introduved into the Woman’s Rights Convention in 
their recent session at West Chester, Pa.,isthe following. ‘‘ Resolved, 
That if it be true ‘hat it is a woman’s province to soothe angry passions 
and calm the belligerent feelings of man, we know of no place where 
she would find a riper harvest awaiting her labour than in the halls of 
our national and state legislators.".———The old saying, that nothing 
can be done in England without a dinner, is pr gerd illustrated 
by an announcement before us, to the effect that the admirers of the 
writings of Count Emanuel Swendenborg are to dine together at Free- 
masons’ Tavern on Tuesday next, to celebrate the Forty-second Anni- 
versary of the Society for Printing and Publishing his Theological 
Works.—lIn the days of our ancestors, in addition to tankards end 
cups given as prizes at races, there were various other inducements 
held out for the winner; amongst them were swords, and in the Ar- 
moury at Windsor Castle are two silver-hilted broadswords, won at 
some races in Scotland somewhat more than a century since ——It is 
said that Victor Hugo’s intention is to take up his residence in the 
south of England or in Jersey, and to devote himself exclusively to lite 
rary labours. It is not generally known that he is almost as skilful 
with his pencil as eloquent with his pen. A batch of his drawings at 
the late sale of his effects excited keen competition ——The French 
Socialist refugees in London have projected a new paper for the pro- 
mulgation of their opinions, to be called‘: Free Europe,” MM. Louis 
Blanc, Etienne Cabet, and Pierre Leroux, are editors, with two Eng- 
lish trustees, Mr. Vansitart Neale and Mr. William Coningham. That 
they would make free with Europe can scarcely be doubted.——The 
dinner which it was in contemplation to give to Sir Harry Smith at the 
United Service-Club has been declined by the gallant General The 
projected entertainment at the Junior United Service will most likely 
not take place for the same reason.—The jealousy with which all ‘‘stran- 
ers’ are excluded from the London Stock Exchange lately favoured 
the escape of a criminal. eseney a City Detective, was on the look-out 
for a man accused of robbery; hesaw him run into the Stock Exchange, 
and attempted to follow; but the doorkeeper, who probably mistook the 
fugitive for a broker’s clerk, stopped the officer, though he showed his 
warrant-card. Storey could not get admission till ne had applied to 
the Secretary; and then the criminal was not to be found, as there are 
several places of exit from the Exchange.——Sir David Brewster has 
discovered and placed it beyond doubt that the diamond in the Queen’s 
ion, and which last summer figured so prominently in the Great 
hibition, is not the genuine Koh-i-noor that belonged to the Great 
Mogul. It is a very fine diamon.', however, and is tle one which Shah 
Boojab surrendered to Rupnjeet Singh as the real ‘‘ Mountain of Light.” 








reton f-p; Ens Dawson, from 45th Regt of Ft, to be Lt, w-p, v Ross. 94th Ft; 
Assist-Surg Stewart, from 29h Ft, to be Surg, v Thompson, dec. 98th Ft; SC 
Walker, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Twyford, pro. Rifle Brigade; B F Alexander, 
gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Balfour, pro. 2d W I Kegt; W J Surman, gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, v Hobson, app to 56th Ft. Cape Mounted Riflemen; W Musgrave, 
gent, to Le Ens, w-p, v Robertsun, proin 4th Ft. 

Hospital Staff.—A ssist-Staff-Surg Rutherford to be Staff-Surg of Sec Class, v 
Jackson, app to 8st Ft. Acting AssistSurg E W Skues, M D, to be Assist- 
Surg of the Forces, v Booth, proin 73d Ft. Acting Assist‘Surg A E Jacob to 
be Assist Surg to the Forces, vy Rutherford, pro on the Staff. 

War-OFFice, June 18.—3d Kegt of Ft; Lt Warburton to be Capt, by pur, v 
Richardson. who ret; Ens Warburton to be Lt, by pur, vG Warburton. 16th 
Ft; Ens Retallack to be Lt, by pur, v Singleton, who ret. 17th Ft; Ens Castle, 
from h-p RI Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Ens, v Hon W H Herbert, app to 43d 
Fr. 2ist Ft; Sec Lt Jervis to be First Lt, by pur, vy Wilkinson, who ret. 40th 
Ft; Ens Clark to be Lt, by pur, v Pinckney, who ret. 42d Ft; Lt M’Gregor, 
from 93d Ft, to be Lt, v Macnish, who ex. 43d Ft; Lt Milnes to be Capt, w-p, 
v Gore, killed in action; Ens Stapleton to be Lt, w-p, v Wrotiesley, kilied in 
action ; Ens Herbert, from 17th Ft, to be Ens, v Stapleton. 66th Ft; Ens and 
Adjt Firth to be Lt, by pur, v Berguer, who ret 7ist Ft; Lt Gore to be Capt, 
by pur, v Ready, pro; Ens Johnson to be Lt, by pur, v Gore; G Campbell, Gent, 
to be Ens, by pur, v Johnson. 74th Ft; Lt Brydon to be Capt, wp, v Patton, 
pro. 75th Ft; Ens Mitchell to be Lt, by pur, v Baxter, who ret. e8th Ft; Li 
Forman to be Capt, by par, v Brooke, who ret; Ens Riley to be Lt, by pur, v 
Forman, 91st Ft; Ens Spaight to be Lt, by pur, v Pickwick, who ret; AC 
Bruce, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Spaight. 93d Ft: Lt Macnish, from 42d Fr, 
to be Lt, v M'Gregor, who ex ; Capt Cornwall, from 95th Ft, to be Capt, v Seton, 
who ex. y5th Ft; Capt Seton, from 93d Ft, to be Capt, v Cornwall, who ex. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen ; R Rorke, Gent, to be Ens, w p, v H Musgrave, dec. 


RovaL ARTILLERY.—Sec Capt Campbell to be Capt, v Domvile, ret on h p.— 
First Lt Forde to be Sec Capt.—Sec Lt Jones to be First Lt. 


Starr.—First Li the Hon J Colville, of the 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade, has 
been appointed Aide-de-Camp to Maj-Genl Simpson, commanding the South- 
Western District. 

TROOPS FOR AUSTRALIA.—Four Companies of the 40th Regiment will em- 
bark at Cork, about the end of June,in H. M. steam ship Vulcan, for Melbourne, 
and twe companies, on board another ship, will proceed to Port Philip. 


Navy. 


By the death of Vice-Admiral Jackson, Rear-Admiral Hyde Parker, C.B., the 
senior Lord of the Admiralty, becomes vice-admiral. Captain superintendent of 
Haslar Hospital, Sir W.E. Parry, becomes rear. admiral] ; and Commander Bruce, 
the commander-in-chief on the coast of Africa station, is now the sevior captain 
for promotion. 
APPOINTMENTs.—Capt. Sir William Hoste, Bart., to command the Spartan, 
24, at Devonport —Capt. Cospatrick Baillie Hamiltun to command the Vestal. 24, 
at Sheerness.—Capt. Chas. Talbot to the Maander, 24, at Chatham, commissioned 
for service as flag ship at the Cape of Gond Hope; he will hoist his broad pen 
dant as Commodore of the second class, proceeding to reiieve the Castor, 36, 
Commodore Christopher Wyvil, in the command at that station since May, 1849. 
—H. M. screw steam-ship Sanspareil has been commissioned. Capt. Dacres, of 
the Leander, is appointed to her. He will be succeeded in the command of the 
Leander by Capt. George St. Vincent King. The Sanspareil is to have a com- 
plement of 700 officers and men —Capt. Warden, of the Retribution steam frigate, 
additional Capt. to the Fisgard flag ship, at Woolwich, for particular service in 
connexion with the steam department afloat.—Capt. the Hon. J. Drummond to 
command the Retribution.—Commander Henry Phelps to the Sanspareil.—Lts, 
May, late additional of the Casfor, atthe Cape; Anderson, from the Excellent ; 
G. Tyler and S. P. Townsend to the Sanspureil ; Charles R. Robson, EF. 
Holmes, and St George Rathborne, additional to the Cumberland. 70, flag ship, 
West Indies; Charles Kent, to the Dauntless, 33, screw-frigate, F. Harvey, to 
the Vestal; and A. R. Henry Morrell to the Spartan.—Surgeons, William H.B. 
Jones, tu the Boscawen, 70, at Chatham, v Gunn; John Dunlop, to the Sampson, 
v. Donnelly ; D. Deas to the Sunspareil; Edward H. Cree, to the Spartan; 
William R. Datton, to the Vestal.—Pursers, J. Tilby to the Sanspareil ; G. F. 
Bateman to the Spartan; F. Gilbert to the Vestal 
Tue ComManp at CorK.—Contrary to expectation, Rear-Admiral of the Red, 

Jvho B. Purvis, whose last command was as commodore in the River Plate, has 
been appointed to the command at Cork, vice Rear-Admiral Manley Hall Dixon, 
term of service expired.— Commodore Geurge R. Lambert (captain 1825), and at 
present commanding the Foz, 42, on the East Indies station, is appointed to the 
good service pension, on the promotion of Captain Sir Edward Parry to the rark 
of rear-admiral.—The four screw steamers, the Arrogant, 36, Capt. Robinson ; 
the Dauntless, 24, Capt. Halsted; the Encounter, 14, Capt. Gordon; and the 
Highfyer, 24. Capt. Matson, were to proceed on a trial cruise, about the 2\st ult., 
under the orders of Capt. Robinson. The squadron will proceed to Minorca 
(touching at Lisbon) and communicate with the Commander-in Chief, Admiral 
Dundas.—The Vestal, 26, fiuing at Sheerness, will proceed as soon as ready, to 
the West Indies, to relieve the Alarm, Capt. Ramsay, whose period of service 
expires in August next.— Orders have been received to pay off the Queen, 116, 
Capt. Wise, all standing. 





The Danish Government has refused to acknowledge, and has pro- 
nounced null and void, all the loans, whether forced or voluntary, 
contracted by the provisional Governments which administered the 
affairs of Schleswig-Holstein during 1848, and until the restoration of 
the authority of the sovereignty in the Duchess. This act has produced 
@ great sensation ——The noble mansion know as Ailsa House, in 
Whitehall gardens, has been purchased by the committee of the Na- 
tional Club, and the members will occupy it very shortly.——The 
South American mail brings accounts, dated May 5, from Monte Video, 
from which we learn that the river Plate, political matters still re 
mained undecided and unsatisfactory; the only news of importance 
being that Urquiza had acknowledged the independence of Paraguay, 
in the name of the Argentine Confederation ——Viscount Newark, 
eldest son of Earl Manvers, has just married a daughter of the Dake and 
Duchess de Coigny.——The Duke of Wellington gave his annual ban- 
quet to his brother officers at Waterloo, on Friday the 18th ult —— 
Jenny Lind (Madame Otto Goldschmidt), and the celebrated Johanna 
Wagner, were both present on Tuesday night (the 15th ult. ) at the St. 
James’s Theatre, to witness the German performance.-——Scrope 
Davies, whose death we lately recorded, was the intimate friend of 
Byron, who tells a story in ‘* Beppo,” about his asking Mr. Davies 
how Brummel was getting on with the French language. He replied, 
that, like Bonaparte in Russia, he had been stopped by the elements. 
Lord Alvanley bad also a tale about Mr. Scrope Davies worth record- 
ing. He was walking with him down St. James’s-street when they 
met Brummel at the door of White’s Club. Mr. Davies wore a some- 
what showy waistcoat of an obtrusive pattern, and Brummel chided 
him for venturing to appear in such a garment. Scrope asked trem- 
blingly what he was to do? ‘*Go down into the country, my dear 
Scrope, and I hope it will blow over.” —— 


Appotutments. 


Lieut.-General Sir George H. F. Berkeley, K. C. B., has been appointed Sur- 
veyor-General of the Orduance, in the room of Major-General C. R. Fox —The 
Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 

anting the digotty of a Baronet of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
ea unto Archibald Alison, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff of the county of Lanark, 
and to the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten. 


Arury. 


War Orrice, June 11.—I1st Regt of Life Gds; W G Graven, Gent, to be 
Cor and Sub-Lieut, b-p, v Earl of Hopetoun, who ret. Rl Regt of Horse Gds; 
J W Baillie, gent, to be Cor, b p, v Lord Lennox, pro. 5th Drag Gds; J S Fer- 

uson, gent, to be Cor, bp. 6th Drag Gds; Surg Taylor, from 81st Ft, to be 
arg, v Heriot, M D, who ret upon h p, 6th Drags; H W P Wilson, gent, to be 
Cor, b-p. 7th Lt Drags ; R Hale, geut, to be Cor, b-p. 9th Lt Drags; Cor Ste 
ward to be Lt, b-p, v Hives, who ret. 13th Lt Drags; Ens and Lt Maxse, from 
1st Regt of Ft Gds, to be Lt, v Quin, whoex. 16th Lt Drags; F C H Williams, 
gent, tobe Cor.b p. 1st Regt Ft Gds; Lt Wyndbam Quin, from 13th Lt Drags, 
to be Lt, v Maxse, whoex. 1st Ft; T J Gregory, gent, to be Ens, b-p. v M‘Pher- 
son, app to 22d Ft 2d Ft; Capt Chute, from 22d Ft, to be Capt, v Poulett, who 
ex. oth Ft; W C Harvey, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Richards, pro. 17th Ft; the 
Hon W H Herbert to be Ens, b-p, v Young, pro. 2st Ft; H Carleton, gent, 
to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Aldridge, pro ; H King, gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Wilkinson, 
ree H F E Hart, gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Richards, pro. 22u Ft; Capt Pou- 
ett, from 2d Ft, to be Capt, v Chute, who ex. 27th Ft; Ens Cooper to be Adjt, 
v Midgley, who resigns the Adjtey only. 29h Ft; Acting Assist Surg Chartres 
to be Assist Surg, v Stewart, pro. 30th Ft; J O N Stevenson, gent, to be Ens, 
b-p, v Brook, pro. 3ist Ft; F Y Cassidy, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Leeson, pro. 
34th Ft; H M Laurence, gent, to be Ens,b p, v Barnard, pro. 37th Ft; Capt 
Filder, from 85th Ft; to be Capt, v Mashet, who ex. 39tn Ft; C Milligan, gent, 
to be Ens, b-p,v Warner, pro. 40th Ft; Acting Assist-Surg Tidmas to be Assist 
Surg. 45th Ft; Ens Eagan, from RI C Rifle Regt, to be Ens, vy Dawson, pro in 
93d Ft. 46h Ft: J W De Lisle Evans, gent, to he Ers, b-p, v Hesketh, pro. 
50th Ft; R Blackall, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v White, pro; G W Bunbury, gent, to 
be Ens. bp. v Murchison, pro; R H Macfarlane, gent, to be Ens, v Dashwood, 
ro. 55th Ft; Ens Taylor, from R C Rifle Regt, to be Ens, v Ellis, app to 98th 

t. 60ch Ft; H P Eaton, gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Clarke. 

P. 
nt, to be Ens, b-p, v Lee, who ret. 65h Ft; F Bailie, gent, to be Ens, b p, v 








arsh, pro. 66th Ft; A Austin, gent, tobe Ens, b-p, v Newton, pro. 69th Ft; 
BA Leggett, gent, to be Ens, p, v Brady, pro. 70th Ft: Very ; 
w-p, v Schreiber, dee; Ens Armatrong ts bet, mig) Raat She de> 


1 w-p, V Pilling ; Ens Good, fi 
hp BR C Rifle Regt, to be Ens, v Armstrong, iat F:; Stef Garg of the See 
ass Jackson, M D, to be Surg, v Taylor, app to 6th Drag Gds. 84th Ft; RT 
ar to be Ens, w p, v MacMahon, pro. 85th Ft ; Capt Musbet, from 37th 
Capt, v Filder, whoex. 90th Ft; WJ Rous, gent, 10 be Ens, b-p, v 


to be Capt, w p, vy MacDonald, who 


Prat, 
Ft, to 


Mannsell, pro in 7th Ft. 93d Ft; Lt Ross 





63d Ft; C A Hand, ’ 


THe Royat Marines —The Lords of the Admiralty have placed Capt. Haw- 
key and Lieut. Swain, of the Woolwich division, on permanent balf-pay, owin 
to the events which led to the lJast assault and subsequent courts-martial in whic 
those officers figured asthe principals, which gives rise to the following promotions 
in the Royal Marine corps, ordered to take place forthwith:—First Lieut. Men- 
zies, now Superintendent of the gentlemen cadets on board H. M. gunnery ship 
Excellent to the rank of captain ; Sec Lieut, Spry to be First Lieut.; Sec Lieut 
Pym to be First-Lieut. 


Obituary. 


In Edinburgh, Major General Campbe!l, C.B., a distinguished Waterloo and 
Peninsular officer.— On the 16:h of April last, at Rangoon, in the East Indies, of 
cholera (taken during his unremittinz attentions to the sick and wounded at the 
operations at Martaban and Rangoon), the Rev. Thomas Turner Baker, B.A., 
aged 36, chaplain of H.M.S. Fozr.—At Sierra Leone, on the 15th of Aprii, Capt. 
MacDonnell, commanding H. M. brig Crane, second son of the late Colonel Mac- 
Donneli.—At Bearsted-house, Kent, Charles Wayth, Esq., late Capt. in the 17th 
Light Dragoons.— Robert Jackson, Esq., Vice Admiral of the Red. This gallant 
officer saw much service, and was at the landing at Egypt—Suddenly, at Utica, 
Rear-Admiral Wormley, of the British Navy, for many years a much esteemed 
resident of the United States, 





PAusic. 


MapaME ALBONI'S SECOND ConcERT,—It would be scarcely possible to add 
fresh laurels to the complete success of Madame Alboni’s first appearance ; but it 
was pleasing to observe that all the impressions then produced were fully confir- 
med at her concert of Mondry last. The ease with which she carries away h?2r 
audience into the full spirit of the song, whether in brilliant scena, aria, or cava- 
tina, or in sweet and smeothly-flowing duetto ; the ease also with which she sur- 
mounts the greatest difficulties of ex2cution, with the entire absence of all anxiety 
or straining after effect, must impress every one capable of receiving such an im- 
pression, that in her they listen toa great, und what is more, a natural sonystress. 
We could occupy considerable time and space in descanting upon her various 
excellencies, and on her various songs; but we feel that we should not render them 
thereby much the more intelligible to those who do appreciate them, and certainly 
not at all the more 80 to those who donot. We therefore only say that for our 
part, we are sincerely gratified that Madame Alboni has been prevailed upon to 
give the exhibitions of her powers, which we bave enjoyed in her two first con- 
certs ; and that we think the obvious gratification and attention of the audiences, 
and the unanimous approbation of the New York press, are good guarantees that 
she has been appreciated as she ought to be, and will be so again in September 
next, at which period she will resume her concerts, 

Mad ame Alboni sang with great effect de Beriot’s grand aria “ Prene per me 
ses libro,” (so printed) composed for Malibran ; Stummei’s variation “ Carina 
senti’un poco ;” also in Arditi’s “ Duettino sentimentale,” which went very sweet- 
ly with the contralto and tenor; and repeated “ Non p'u mesta” in the same bril- 
liant style with which it was given at theprevious concert. 

Sig. Sangoivanni and Sig. Rovere sang“ All idea di quel metallo.” We hope 
the former will gain the power required to make his sweet toned tenor felt as it 
should be ; and we think he will, for he has youth on his side and seems to have 
the true method of respiration. The orchestra performed the overtures to Semi- 
ramide aud Freischutz; but we were rather amused that such a strife should 
have been raised as to whether Miguel's “ Indian March” should, or should not 
be repeated. Though this march, from its irregular oriental sort of construction, 
is just the thing suitable to relieve an audience fatigued by the tension of following 
the performance of the most highly wrought operatic gems, its being dragged into 
such prominent notice had an effect little short of the ridiculous. Some would 
have it encored ; a few as stoutly testified their disapprobation ; and Sig. Arditi 
good humouredly waited a considerable time, before “ the ayes” appeared tu have 
it, when a part of it was repeated. The audience we should think was about 
equal to that uf the first concert, and the body of the hall at least, seemed even 
more closely occupied. We wonder if there be not some means of preventing a 
recarrence of such a disgraceful nuisance as was perpetrated on this occasion, 





viz., that a parcel of boys should have been allowed to startle (by exploding a 
string of crackers) a singer wrapt in all the enthusiasm of song, when the almust 
silent orchestra aod the fixed atiention of the audience pointed out one of the most 


; 
' 


that juvenile delinquents only could be guilty of such a thing. Still, the enend 
from Mercer St. through the open window, wag quite enough to have upset any 
lady of weaker nerves, 

Nisto's. THe FRexcn Comic Orera Company.—This company presents q 
considerable array of talent, and has some very fair voices ; but it does not seem 
as yet to have hit the true sympathies of the public, The fact is it is too thoroughly 
French, to please any but the French. Who buta Frenchman could submit to 
see Shakspeare represented as a maudling imbecile, making love to Queen fj}. 
zabeth, with Falstaff for a confidant and comforter? We have no objection to a 


dash of French sentiment now and then, especially when it gilds, as it does some 
times not ungracefully, the grosser materials of existence ; but for the honour of 
the philosophic mind and the mere decencies of truth, we cannot strangle common 
sense ia such atravestie of Shakspeare.—‘‘ Amours among Moors” does not seem 


to be much more successful than this ‘‘ Midsummer Night's dream.” The scene 
is laid in Algiers, but with the French in Algeria are other associations far from 
grateful to humanity. Mme. Fleury Jolly is a pleasing lively soprano; Mons 
Montelart and Mons. Graat are both good voices, bases or deep baritones ; and 
Mons, Debrinay a fair though rather husky tenor. If this company could hit upon 
something containing rather more su>stance, we do not doubt but that they would 
have asuccessful run. What a capital subject for instance the freaks, eccentrici. 
ties, and irritabilities of Voltaire would make as a prominent subject in a comic 
opera! 

Tue Late GERMAN FeEstivaAL.—We feel in duty bound not to pass over a 
very severe remark in the present number of the Musical World, tothe effect, 
that “the German Saengerbund were too much under the influence of hops and 
malt in their concert of Sunday evening, week; and that in consequence, the 
voices generally were execrably out of tune.’’—We happen to have a friend who 
mixed freely with and conversed with many of these singers, and have ascertained 
that though as a body they were undoubtedly suffering much from fatigue, from 
exposure to the heat, marching, parading. and sight-seeing, anything approaching 
inebriation must have been a very singular exception. As for the performances, 
except perhaps one or two of the first pieces sung, we have seldom heard better 
mass-singing, from non-professionals under the present mode of choral training, 
and a hundred times infinitely worse. Some of the chords, especially the closing 
cadences, were sung with exceedingly just appreciation and fine effect. Fig 
Justitia. 





Brama. 


There is nothing in the occurrences of the past week that merits special notice, 
unless it be the excellent acting of Mrs. Barney Williams (at the BroaDway) jn 
the character of a Yankee girl, The trifle in which she plays it is worth seeing, 
for the sake of her impersonation. 
If the past be not rich in souvenirs, the future holds out ample promise of no. 
velty. To Mr. James Wallack’s coming lessee-ship of the Lyceum we have 
already alluded; but of the engagements made we have not yet spoken. We 
understand thei already to comprise Messrs. W. R. Blake, John W. Lester, and 
John Brougham, who together with the lessee himself form the nucleus of a com 
pany rather difficult to beat, and which will tax severely the efforts of rival 
agers. Their merits and capabilities need no puffing and no reiteraticns 
two first named seem indeed to have become in some degree associated in name 


man, 
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and fame, since they are rarely found apart, playing at this present time at 
N1BLo’s, with Mr. and Mrs. John Drew, Mrs. Blake, and others. Thither we do 
not feel bound to follow them, for there is nothing that claims critical remark. 
Bat there is still another candidate for public favour announced. Mr. C. R, 
Thorne, of theatrical repute and with Californian acquirements to back hi, has 
leased the Astor Place Opera House for a term of years, and purposes to change 
its somewhat unpopular name into that of ‘THe New York THEATRE.” [t will 
be opened about the 6th of September, and is to be devoted to “ the legitimate,” 
to Opera, to the Ballet, and, as the advertisements quizzically add, to “ all other 
reputable theatrical amusements.” This is covering an immense amount of 
ground; but Mr. Thorne has two excellent requisites for his experiment—capil:! 
and experience—and he ought to know what he is aboat. 

We invite the attention of all concerned to the annexed extract from the London 
Times, It followed the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, at which the Queen and 
Prince Albert were present, and which was the occasion of the production of « The 
Vampire,” a new piece from Bourcicault’s pen. The author himself made his 
début in it with moderate success; nor did the piece go off well. After eu'ogising 
the perfection of decorative art which Mr. Kean has displayed through his man- 
agement, the critic says: 


‘““We must regret that, while such progress has been made in the art of pre- 


senting dramatic works to the public, there should be a complete standstil! in the 
poetical drama as a branch of literature. We have still several wits who shine in 
comic dramatic prose, but turn our eyes in what direction we may, we can only 
come to the conclusion that the drama, as a poetical art, is all but lest. The carv- 
ing and gilding of the frame have become more exquisite, but the picture it has 
adorned has generally been indifferent. Few men who can gain eminence in 
any other branch of literature, have recourse to dramatic writing ; and even those 
who have made some figure in it, slink away as soon as they find a new opening 
for their talents. The laurels gained on the stage are so transient in their nature 


that they fade almost as soon as they have reached the brow of the author. To 
gain a round of applause for a single night, to occupy a playbill for a few weeks, 
and then to repose till some turn of fortune shall bring another prize of equal 
dimensions, seems to be all that a dramatic author expects in the relations between 
himself and the public. In modern days, audiences go to the theatre simply (o 
be amused, just as they would go to see a phantasmagoria, and their applause 
cunveys no verdict than can be acceptable to a man of intellect. It simply denotes 
that for an hour or two they have been kept in a certain state of excitement, and 
it is often inconsistent with itself. We have no doubt that on many occasions 
when we have reported the ‘ thunders of applause’ that have accompanied the first 
production of a work, and the visitor on a subsequent night has found a chilly, thin 
assemblage, chary of its approbation, this visitor has imagined the recorded suc- 
cess has exis‘ed less in fact than in our own imeginations. But the reverse bas 
been the case. We read that in former times a triumpuant first night was a vic- 
tory gained. In the present day, the bouquet of the Monday may but augur the 
empty bench of the Saturday. 

“The fact is not so much that ‘friends’ go to a theatre on certain critical occa 
sions, for these would seldom bear up against the general voice of a house; but the 
persons who attend a theatre on the first night of a new play, take with them @ 
far less amount of judgment than they would bring to bear upon a book, a picture, 
or a statue. Let any student of humanity observe the hearty roar of laughter 
that will be excited by a very small joke spoken on the stage, and the applause 
which will reward some exaggerated expression of sentiment, and ask himself 
whether any parallel result would be obtained from the reader of a novel or @ 
magazine tale. It is no wonder that the magnates of literature are frightened 
away from the stage, when the highest honours—such as they are—are gained by 
means they would not condescend to use. Have we enlarged our psychological 
knowledge through the dramatist’s personal experience 7—have we seen any ty pe 
of actual or ideal humanity 7—have we seen the personages of history grouped t0- 
gether so as to give a significant visibility to the past? These are questions which 
are never asked by the ordinary class of playguers. Have we been amused, is all 
they ask, and they ask it in the same sense as if they questioned themselves after a 
display of fireworks. ” a “4 ” . 

“The chief reform that is needed in audiences and critics (for the latter will 
often be more or less influenced by the former), would be effected by a determina- 
tion to judge of theatrical productions by some other standard than that of stage 
conventiouality. The course of literature has accumulated a large répertoire of 
old dramas, from which an expression may be found for almost every position 10 
cident to humanity. Love, hatred, jealousy, ambition—what you will—can be 
pourtrayed by a ready writer, without the slightest knowledge of actual nature, OF 
without more imagination than is requisite tu reproduce a metaphor—merely by 
the possession of a store of stage expetience. Hence, through a series of years, 
has arisen a sort of spurious human nattre peculiar to the stage, and scaret ly at 
all modified by the changes in life outside the theatre walls. The conventions thet 
exist in this imaginary world were laid down in the midst of circumstances that 
no longer exist, and the portraitures that in the first instance were real, because 
they were drawn from nature or from creative imagination, cease to be so alto- 
gether when they become portraitures from other portraitures. Nor is the spirit 
of convention confined to one side of the lamps. The audience are as much 1 
bued with it as the dramatic writers. The rule of comparison by which they jucer 
any transaction in life, ur even any incident in a novel, is laid aside. They “ee 
honour a hero for expressions which, anywhere but on the stage, would suggest * 
notion of a strait jacket; and they will regard a valet or an abigail as entitled “ 
their esteem for a pert recklessness, which, if it figured in their own don ic - 
would earn nothing but a month’s warning. The whole thing has declined, i 
acting drama has become little more than the expression of stage conventiona 
and a thorough revolation of some sort is required. The conventional drama = 
been drained to the very dregs, and to have a new living dramatic literature 
must begin from a new beginning. 

“ Some critics who have wished to take a high ground with respect tot Te deabt 
have been especially severe on pieces of the Corsican Brothers school. ye yang aa 
whether they have hit the right nail on the head. The Corsican Brol ah ed 
tended to excite the shudder produced by a ghost story, and as the ghost fibeir 
were well managed, it answered its purpose. They were, at any rate, -¢ valietts 
kind ; the ghosily personages were not a whit more unreal than the chev 
gallant peasavts, nobles, knights, and what not, who 80 often in modern 
tend to represent humanity, and the sympathy between the brothers g@ 


he drama. 
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impressive of passages. The amiable prima donna was palpably disconcerted 
for a moment, but was quickly reassured, no doubt by the charitable conclusion 
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thing like a poetical tone tothe whole. A melodrama, in which an id ais defini 
worked out, is, afier al!, if well managed, a very respectable affair. 
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Notices of New @orks. 


Tue Crctopapra or Anxcpores, By Kazlitt Arvine, A.M. Bos- 
ton. 1852. Gould and Lincoln.—A large octavo volume, of seven 
hundred pages, printed in double columns, containing three thousand 
selected anecdotes, gleaned from memorabilia of authors, artists, ore- 
tors, actors, musicians, and congenial spirits. If the novelty or quality 
of the collection bore any reasonable proportion to its goodly bulk, we 
should cheerfully recommend it. 

Memortat or James Fenimore Cooper. New York. 1852. Put- 
nam.—Thrown together in a thin octavo volume, here are records of 
the various meetings and proceedings that have taken place in this city, 
towards the erection of some suitable public monument to the memory 
of the late distinguished novelist. In it may be found Mr. Bryant’s 
earefully prepared and appropriate oration in honour of the deceased, 
letters from literary men of eminence who could not or did not person- 
ally give attention to the matter, and the brief but emphatic addresses 
delivered by Mr. Webster, Mr. Bancroft, and other gentlemen, at the 
great gathering in February last, at Metropolitan Hall. Nor should 
we omit to mention an unpretending frontispiece, which is well en- 
graved and strikes us as a good likeness. 

This publication reminds us to ask seriously—what has been done 
(we know that much has been said and written) towards accomplishing 
the end in view? Who can tell us? Americans are very jealous of 
critical remarks upon their favourite and living authors; will they be 
always too intently ocgupied to bestow a practical thought upon the 
dead? Many 8 man went home from the meeting of the 25th of Feb- 
ruary last, with the Cooper monument already gladdening his mind’s 
eyesight. Where is the locality? What thedesign? Who has raised 
the necessary funds ? 

Tue Arnt-JourNAL, For June. G. Viriue.—A number chiefly re- 
markable for the excessive beauty of the engraved frontispiece. It is 
after a group modelled by Foley, the English sculptor, called “‘ The 
Mother,” and consisting of a reclining female figure and two children 
scrambling for flowers. The whole are arranged in oblong pyramidal 
form, the repetition of which in the grouping of the two children is, as 
the Journal observes, a charming peculiarity of the work. We doubt 
the outlines of the mother’s shoulders, especially the left one; but 
there is abundant truthfulness and grace throughout. It has not yet 
been executed in marble.--By the way, do our English sculptors, whose 
abilities are so frequently set forth in the 4rt Journal, receive the 
praise to which they are entitled, if the engravers deal faithfully with 
them? Or,is there a fashion in Sculpture, tending to undue laudation 
of two or three individuals, to the prejudice of much worth else- 
where? 

Tur Lire anv Corresponvence or Lorp Jerrrey. By Lord 
Cockburn.—This interesting work has been, we believe, republished 
in this country; but we have not seen a copy of it. Our whilome cor- 
respondent, J., has*however met with it, and has favoured us with the 
following notice of its contents. We preface it with a brief extract 
from the letter that accompanied it. 


The effect of this book on my mind has made it very difficalt for me 
to throw together the trifling remarks I send you; for one learns to be 
critical, in reading model English. I have of course seen no review on 
the subject, and am blessedly ignorant whether I am couching my lance 
at some distinguished contemporary, or saying ditto to some brilliant 
approval. Like the coral insect, I have been working blindly at what 
may be a shoal; but I have followed my instinct. —It does surprise me 
that the press seems so tardy in giving its welcome to a book 80 very 
superior to most of its class. I have opened your paper and some 
others, in weekly expectation of being forestalled ; but since such has 
not, as far as I know, been the case, I offer you this notice with legs re- 
luctance, than if I relied on its merits instead of its opportuneness. 





If it be true that the good, men do, is oft buried with their bones, 
Lord Vockburn has done his age some service in rescuing from cold 
obstruction the record of a life like Jeffrey’s. Never was one better 
calculated to teach that cleverness and culture of the highest order 
may be blended with all the softer virtues and domestic graces; and 
that a man, whose whole lifetime would not seem more than sufficient 
to carry out the burdensome duties of a profession the most exacting 
and the the most absorbing, should yet find time to found a new school 
in literature, and to pour into the contributions which mainly sustained 
it the most varied and comprehensive learning, the liveliest satire, and 
the most accurate judgment of passing events, on record. 

‘** That stern mistress,” as Lord Eldon calls the Law, seldom brooks a 
rival near her throne; and it needs from time to time a splendid refu- 
tation of an established aphorism, to enable us victoriously to advance 
one step in mental progress. Jeffrey’s success therefore is of an addi- 
tional value, in the practical denial it affords to that obsolete worldly 
sense, which seeks to impress upon the young the importance of excell- 
ing in but one thing. Surely nothing can be more unwise than thus 
striving to impose shackles on the subtle element of mind. Let us ra- 
ther believe with the Poet- Philosopher that ‘* the thoughts of men are 
widening with the process of the suns.”—Much of the elegant precision 
and the sober chasteness of Jeffrey’s literary manner sprang from the 
root of his legal excellence. The terse reasoning, the unhesitating de- 
cisions, were part of his studies; and whilst the bent of his mind was 
towards general literature, the tendency of his profession was to car- 
ry exactness and accuracy into the wide range through which his taste 
led him. It was perhaps unconsciously to himself, that the blended 
union of his habits and tastes fell so naturally into the later tenor of 
his life, for at the outset of his career we assist at much struggling be- 
tween what he wou/d, and what he ought—groping aspirations after 
poetry, tendencies towards commerce—months of wild distaste to the 
law—a sort of mental Waterloo, where the dogged English spirit over. 
comes the genius and vaulting ambition which would o’erleap itself, and 
where the harvest reaped on that field would seem to be the gainer, for 
the dead hopes and lost affections which lay at its roots. 

This mental anatomy, by which the elaborating of the bone and mus- 
cle of the mind is laid bare, must be of great value to the young. We 
see the fermenting process going on, by which all extraneous matter 
shall ultimately be thrown out, and the pure generous wine subside 
into its clear and wholesome excellence, pleasant and strength-giving. 
A state of transition is almost invariably one of deep depression; and 
no better cordial could be thought of, than thus to set a mark at the 
footprint on the arid sand, where one bas already passed on his road to 
fame and fortune. 

Our interest ia Lord Cockburn’s book arises mainly from the feeling 
that it is rea/ /ife which we are invited to look upon—not a tinsel ex- 
istence of representation and effect, with a second-sight of the publisher. 
Whatever te letters he gives us might have gained in brilliancy, they 
Wwouid have lost in naturalness and worth, from correction or revision. 
The Scotch-heartedness, the clinging to the friendships of early life, 
the bubbling-up of a new-found spring of affection under the waxen 
touches of his grand-children, are all beautifully given in the quiet 
familiar letters before us. No one seems ever to have better under- 
Stood the art of living with others, than Jeffrey; and the spirit of to- 
leration, sometimes found lacking in his Review, was one of the house- 
hold deities of his hearth. He never inspired that fear which perfect 
love casteth out ; and this is the more remarkable since a professional 
habit of quick-sightedness, cultivated by practice into acuteness, must 

have made an intercourse with him “ like living between the glasses of 
® Microscope.” There is a vein of playfulness in most of his letters, 
Which is untinged by the slightest apprvach to satire. 

It Jeffrey diu occasionally indulge in throwing stones, he might cer- 
tainly set at defiance the advice not to live in a glass house; for that 
Very “nearness” of his Biography to bis Life (which, Lord Cockburn 

lnts a fear, may take from its value) does but shew the more clearly 
that Where opinions are based upon conviction, they have a value alto- 
gether independent of conformity, and never ought to offend those whom 
they touch or even incidentally rebuke. The spirit of the age found its 
Spt type in Chubb picking the Bramah lock—there shall be no secrets 
Ry 19th century ; and happy those who, like Jeffrey, borrow new 

rightness from the clear light of day, through a stainless purity of life, 
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an eager seeking after Truth, and « fund of sympathy which binds him 
nearer to us than his gifts and talents, and makes us feel the working 
of the common bond between highest and lowest. His letter to Empson 
on Burns’s life and works is very beautiful and characteristic, breath- 
ing a spirit of the utmost love and tenderness ll the letters to Emp- 
son are in fact superior to most of the others. That which the tantas- 
tically-discontented wails of Margaret Ossoii forever thrust upon our 
much-taxed how oe haa subjective mood—is altogether wanting in 
the English biography. 

There is something refreshing in the quiet manliness of this life and 
these letters, in the entire absence of exaggeration both in the editor 
and his subject. It has started within us a question on American tem- 

eraments, fatal it should seem to repose, and so, of course to Truth. 

or there is no doubt that *‘truth-telling in its highest sense requires 
& well balanced mind.” An undue appetite for sympathy passes ra- 
pidly into amplification and exaggeration ; and we soon become wearied 
of a drain on our charity, where we find flowers of rhetoric substituted 
for figures and facts. 

It was Jeffrey’s unflinching purpose of never withholding nor ever 
softening the truth, which lent such peculiar weight to the character 
of his Review. Individuals suffered, as they do always in a great sys- 
tem of regeneration; but the whole cause triumphed through the fear- 
lessness which sometimes bore hard on the few. It is impossible to find 
& more consistent course than was pursued at all hazards by the Edin- 
burgh Review. It was deaf alike to the clamour of its opponents and 
to the advice of its friends. In vain did the very ground seem rocking 
aboutit. As the surges of the sea beatidly against the lighthouse, 
which only trims its light and shines the brighter for the storm, so 
through all the roar of party and the howling of its assailants the pole 
star of the North remained fixed, an imperishable monument of the vi- 
tality of Truth—an indestructible record of 

“ That land where, girt with friend or foe, 
A man may say the thing he will.” 

We make no extracts for the peculiar benefit of the sham-literati, for 
we have said enough to commend the book to all who will giveit a cor- 
dial welcome ; and the matter of copious extracts we regard as leading 
to several results not likely to advance the good cause. Parts of the 
life and quotations from letters, however excellent, must altogether 
fall short of conveying the idea of unity by which Jeffrey, his life, and 
his letters are distinguished, and through which a lasting and sugges- 
tive impression ought to be made. 

The hearty friendship which has animated the Editor of these volumes 
is nevertheless in all points made subordinate to good taste. We are 
never decoyed into pit-falls of admiration, nor wearied with familiar 
details ; and surely Jeffrey himself would have approved of the sim- 
plicity of manner and the kindliness of feeling, which have presided over 
this tribute to his worth and usefulness. The public has indeed a pos- 
thumous claim on all such lives as Jeffrey's. There is a curious spirit 
of enquiry abroad as to the innermost of all who have played any part 
in the times, which creates a demand for Biography; and a great ora 
good man no sooner passes away, than his nearest of kin are called 
upon to furnish forth the precious gums and spices wherewith we shall 
embalm the memory of one who, living, had raised himself above us by 
the whole head, and whom, dead, it is our pleasure to honour. 





Books Rece1vep.—New York Quarterly Review, for June. Cornish, Lam- 
port § Co.——Godey’s and Graham's Philadelphia Magazines, for July.—— 
Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, several numbers, Harpers. 
London Labour and the London Poor, by H. Mayhew. Ibid. British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, for April. S. S. & W. Wood.——Ben 
Brace, a nautical romance, by Capt. Chamier. H. Long §& Bro The Bank- 
er’s Magazine for June. Crosby, Nichols 4 Co.——Marco Paul's Voyages and 
Travels—the Erie Canal. Harper. Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians, 
by John Poole, author of Paul Pry, &c. Appleton ——The Princeton Pulpit, a 
collection of sermons, edited by John T; Dutfield. Scribner ——Historical Sketch 
of the Electric Telegraph, including its rise and progress in the United States, by 
Alexander Jones. Putnam Illustrated Atlas, The British Colonies, Lodge’s 
Portraits, Theatrical Magazine, Scripture Natural History ; several numbers of 
each, John Tallis §& Co. 
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IRISH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Thursday was a great day in Cork. The city—rich at all times in 
natural beauties, wood and water, fine streets, picturesque bridges and 
commanding heights—and now ful! of strangers from every part of the 
British Isles, the representatives of royalty, literature, science, indus- 
try and the Fine Arts,—presented to the eye a spectacle as imposing 
in its outward forms as it was suggestive in its moral meanings. Cork 
isa ee of great architectural possibilities. Its harbour is almost un- 
rivalled. Its wharves are broad, clean, and well located. Its main 
thoroughfares are wide, straight, and capacious. Its houses are lofty. 
Altogether it reminds the traveller of New York more than any other 
city in Europe. But when the tourist turns from the pictorial to the 
social aspects of the sag, the parallel ceases. The new world has no 
scenes to show like those of transpontine Cork. Here, poverty sits in 
the highway nursing its rags; not with that hopeful fierceness and im- 
patience which a starving Saxon exhibits in his distress,—but with a 
rosy merriment and good humour, as if the Celt, ‘‘ being native here 
and to the manner born,” were in love with hismisery. Here, at least 
there are ready wits and strong arms waiting on Providence for a task 
to perform. Cork is also a city of great social possibilities. 

he Irish Industrial Exhibition is for Cork and for the south of Ire- 
land an eveut of much importance. Exaggerated notions are no doubt 
entertained by some; the over-sanguine expect from it the most varied 
and irreconcileable benefits, and even sober people look to it for the 
industrial regeneration of this country. Itis in the order of nature 
that this eagerness of expectation should suffer some rebuke from the 
literal facts; but from what has already transpired in reference to the 
collection of industrial products now housed in Cork, it is certain that 
an impetus will be given to native manufactures,—and it is probable 
that of the thousands of strangers who will be drawn to Ireland by the 
attractions of the prose Crystal Palace, some few may be induced by 
the combined attractions of natural beauty, good living, and cheap es- 
tates to settle in the neighbourhood. Such ideas, however, though they 
may seem sanguine enough in the meridian of London would be de- 
nounced as cold and sceptical in the atmosphere of Cork. Under the 
glowing light of a fierce sunshine—amid the noise and dazzle of a mili- 
tary display—in the fervour of a new set of sensations—men’s minds 
are in a state of moral intoxication. To them it appears that Ireland 
has obtained a new lease of national life. The phrase of our native 
prelate— 

















Westward tne tide of empire seems to low— 
is now on every tongue; and the almost simultaneous opening of the 
submarine telegraph between Howth and Holyhead—which brings 
Dublin within a few seconds of London—and of the Irish Industrial 
Exhibition at Cork, is regarded less in the national aspect of an evi- 
dence of steady Imperial progress than as a cabalistic sign of accom- 
plished emanciration. 

This exuberant unreality of fancy is not, however, difficult to under- 
stand and appreciate. The material and practical are as yet novelties 
in Ireland. The generation of living men was nursed in fanciful and 
legendary superstitions. The national schools have done much to 
banish the banshee—hosts of Saxon tourists have well nigh driven the 
phantom steed from the waters of Killarney—the railway has scared 
will.o’-the- wisp from the moors and mosses of the great central plains 
of the island. But the early homes of those who now have to deal with 
the practical Saxon on tbe exchange and in the corn market were 
tenanted by the faries. The elfin tribes are going;—but they will of 
course leave some inheritance of the unreal and the grotesque behind 
them. In time these, too, will follow;—and probably few events could 
have accelerated their flight more effectively than the Exhibition now 
open in Cork. 

The structure in which the Exhibition is held is partly new. The 
site is the Corn Market, on Albert Quay, fronting the picturesque heights 
along which winds the Glanmoire Road. Nothing could be better as to 
situation :—for the ships ride along the edge of the quay within a dozen 
yards of the entrance gates, and a handsome and capacious bridge 
crosses the sea at this point. The Corn Exchange proper forms one 
end or nave of the structure. The other nave, the principal show-room 
in the building—and called the Hall of the Fine Arts—is a half-barrel 
of wood, very much like the bull of a huge ship turned upside down. 
Wings are added—also of a temporary character—for the more useful 
articles. Light is admitted by a strip of glass along the roof—as in 
some railway stations in England. An eye familiar with the graceful 
outlines and material brilliancy of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park 
wanders with some impatience about an interior so devoid of beauty 
and originality. From no point is the edifice imposing ; though there 
is one view—that from the floor of the Corn Exchange proper down th 
half-barrel towards the point ending with the great organ—which is 





decidedly pretty. The wails are covered with crimson cloth—and this 
in its turn is almost covered with paintings, worsted work, and engrav- 


ings. Works have been seduously collected from Irish artists of emin- 
ence, whether settled in London or elsewhere. Thus, we have Sce 
more Macdowall’s “Eve and Psyche,” and Foley’s two large res— 
the ‘* Youth at a Fountain,” and the “* Wanderer”—in the hall Mae- 
lise’s ‘* Spirit of Justice’—a fresco of which he has executed for the 
House of Lords—is conspicuously placed—as it ought to be in such a 
collection. Of the merits or demerits of these productions nothing more 
is to be said,—and for the remainder of the fine arts it is almost » 
charity to say nothing. 

The real interest of the Exhibition centres in the industrial products. 
This is the case not only us to the social consequences of the gathering, 
but even as to the skill displayed. Foley and Maclise are a credit to 
Ireland, no doubt; but their triumphs are individual and exceptional 
—producing no results for the country or for the race. The excellence 
displayed by the weaver and the lace maker is of social and political 
importance : and in this department of the Exhibition we cannot award 
our praises too warmly. The poplins of Irish manufacture—the laces 
of Limerick and Belfast—are already famous wherever fineness of tissue 
and delicacy of finish are appreciated,—and their reputation must be 
increased by the many exquisite specimens here shown to the fair and 
fashionable visitors. In this direction the Irish Exhibition will proba- 
bly do a great service to native industry. The Crystal Pa'ace was not 
particularly rich in specimens of Irish work — one reason, among others, 
for the effort now being made in Cork ; and thousands of persons retired 
from that vast col.cction without being struck with the minute beauty 
of the island products. This omission, so far as the tourists to Cork are 
concerned, may now be rectified. 

That these tourists will be many during the summer which has now 
set in with what Walpole calls ‘‘ its usual severity,” there are reasons ta 
expect. By the perfection of the Irish railway system the distance is 
reduced to that of journeys which the most timid tourist will under- 
take without alarm. Cork is now as near to London as Boulogne,— 
Killarney is not so far as St. Goar. The sea voyage is not more formid- 
able than that between Dover and Ostend,—and the scenery of the road 
is far finer. The bay of Dublin, though in no respect like the Bay of 
Naples, is very superior to the roadstead of Ostend. The marine and 
mountain views in North Wales are grander than the Valley of Liége. 
Cork itself, the Cove, Blarney, Glengariff and the three lakes of Kil- 
larney present a combination of natural attractions not easily sur- 
passed in continental Europe. And where on the way to the Rhine is 
there a scene like Bangor—»etween Snowdon and the sea—or a work 
of human enterprise and power like the Britannia Bridge? 

But the hope for Ireland lies, not more in the tide of Saxon tourists 
which may now be expected to pour along its plains and mountain 
paths, than in those great material links which are binding it into 
closer fellowship with England and Europe. Last week the magnetic 
wires were laid from Anglesea to Dublin ;—while the representative of 
English Royalty was inaugurating the Irish festival of Industry in 
Cork on Thursday, workmen were employed in laying down fresh 
wires between Port Patrick and Donaghadee Thus «ill England 
touch the sister island north and south. Belfast and Glasgow will be 
united at one end of the chain, London and Dublin at the other. By 
these means Ireland is connected materially—we were about to say 
spiritually—with the whole of continental Europe. 

The visitor to the Cork Exhibition will scarcely fail to stumble 
on the morals of the scene and of the country. In the streets, by the 
quays and bridges, at the doorways of the temporary structure in 
which the works of Irish genius are collected, he will see thousands of 
men, women and children in the most abject state of poverty, basking 
in the sun or crouching in the rain like the lazzaroni of Naples—a race 
to which steady labour is entirely unknown. In the suburbs he will 
find a soil unsurpassed in fertility, an atmosphere humid, but not un- 
healthy to man, and particularly favourable to vegetation. Within the 
walls he will notice evidence of a remarkable capacity for handwork. 
Capital and guiding intellect are wanted to complete the series of pro- 
ductive agents. But with these added—these outer, and, so to speak, 
foreign elements—the industrial resources of Ireland might be develo- 

d to an indefinite extent.—The Saxon may easily bring these into the 
island. 

As the Vice-Regal court rode through the town on Wednesday, in all 
the pomp and circumstance of Majesty, with waving banners, prancing 
horses, peals of artillery, and multitudinous shouts,—we noticed, 
under the shadow of the Cork Industrial Palace, and moored to the 
pier of the bridge over which the gorgeous procession passed, an emi- 

rant ship bound for New York. It was crowded with hale and adult 

abourers and their families. These poor people were compelled to 
leave their native land. They hed been cottiers—evicted to clear 





ground,—workhouse children—and the lazzaroni of Irish towns. The 
were leaving a country in which there were thousands of acres of uncul- 
tivated ground. They were advertised to sail next day,—and while the 
Lord Lieutenant was listening in the Exhibition to addresses which as- 
sured him that a new prosperity is about to Jawn on Ireland, the 
emigrant ship unmoored, and began to drop down the river in search 
of new homes for its occupants. What a contrast between the crowds on 
the bridge and the crowds on deck! Rightly scanned, the whole moral 
of the Irish Industrial Exhibition may be found in the tale of that 
departing ship.—Atheneum, June 12. 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FORCE AND SUCCESS. 


Lovell’s play of ‘‘ The Wife's Secret,” produced there by the Keans, 
will be well remembered by many of our readers. Another drama by 
the same author is thus cleverly criticised in one of the many London 
journals before us. 


There are two kinds of strong drama which the poet may turn out of 
his studio—the drama strong tn esse, and the drama strong in posse. 
Dramas that are not strong in any sense lie out of the sphere of our 
present consideration. 

Of the two kinds of strength we have had remarkable specimens this 
week. Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe is essentially a strongly written 
play. The characters are indeed abstractions—monsters of goodness 
and badness, the good being so violent in their virtue that they become 
bad in their turn; but they are merely abstractions tu us the audience, 
and are evidently not so to the young fiery author who created them. 
He had not attained that objective calmness which marks even the 
earlier productions of Goethe; but his own sufferings had inspired him 
with a hatred for existing institutions, and personages who could ex- 
press his own indignation in the language which it inspired were in his 
eye thorough realities, and very stern realities too. No doubt, while 
he wrote this play, with almost nothing in bis pocket, nothing in per- 
spective, calling himself Dr. Schmidt and Dr Ritter, that he might 
conceal himself from the emissaries of the Wurtemberg government, 
and receiving unpleasant letters from theatrical patrons, with all the 
other delights that signalized the flight from Stuttgart—no doubt, we 
say, that at this time he believed that every minister in a German 
principality was as consummate a villain as President von Walter, and 
had in his pay ag abject a scoundrel as Mr. Secretary Wurm; and no 
doubt also, that if he had had an opportunity of speaking his mind to 
them, he would, if in an exalted mood, have attacked them in the swell- 
ing bombast of Ferdinand, and if in his natural condition, have rated 
them in the strong low vernacular of father Miller. AKabale und Liebe 
is decidedly @ drama strong in esse. The play-book is strong reading, 
and does not derive its force solely from stage representation. Don 
Karlos, which was given on Saturday, is strong for the same reason, 
though in @ less degree; for the poet wrote it in a style to which he 
was then unaccustomed, and therefore floundered between the rude vio- 
lence of his earlier works and that artistic feeling which glorified the 
close of his career. . 

The specimen of a drama strong in posse is Mr. Lovell’s Trial of 
Love, produced on Monday at the Princess's. Here is a story of a gal- 
lant cavalier, who, in the times of the Parliamentary wars, allows him- 
self to be accused and almost executed for treason to his cause, on pur- 
pose to shield his lady-love’s father, whom at the same time he believes 
to be a traitor. The characters are just as much abstractions of good- 
ness and badness as Ferdinand, Wurm, and Co, mentioned above. The 
cavalier is an impersonation of chivalric devotion, the lady is an avatar 
of feminine confidence; and there is an oppressive lieutenant- governor, 
who turns out to be the real traitor at the end, and is drawn without 
a single redeeming quality. But there is this difference between the 
abstractions of Schiller and those of Mr. Lovell: Schiller evidently 
lived in an imaginary world peopled with his monstrous personages, 
and wrote from the depths of his own uncultivated soul; while there 
is no evidence that Mr. Lovell’s characters are realities in the mind of 
their creator. As far as we can judge of our author from the aspect 
of his work, we should say that Mr. Lovell deliberately drew bis ab- 
stract personages because he knew that they are just of the kind 
which, with a certain amount of stage knowledge, in which be is @ 





great proficient, are sure, when well acted, to tell with a general audi- 
ence. He plunges them into @ succession of difficulties, knowing that 
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if these difficulties are skilfully clothed with a visible shape, each suc- 
cessive escape will be rewarded by 4 round of applause. 

Schiller’s play, being filled with persons which, though shadowy as 
compared with the actual world, are real quoad Schiller himself, is, as 
we have said, strong in the closet; but the Trial of Love, evidently 
written according to stage- precedent, and with stage-practicabilit y for 
its sole standard, and being at the same time just as unreal as Kaba/e 
und Liebe, does not regain strength till it steps upon the boards. There 
is some nice tasteful writing here and there; indeed, poetically speak- 
ing, the play rises above the Wife's Secret. But take it altogether, it 
is exactly what is called an acting drama—nothing more. The trans. 
formation of the posse into the esse belongs to Mr. Charles Kean, who 
has applied all the force of his histrionic talent and all his consummate 
kaewledge of stage- management to give Mr. Lovell’s outline a visible 
substance. Everything that can be done in the way of scenic decora- 
tion is done by Mr. Kean in this instance; every situation is so wrought 
up that it may strike the eye as well as the mind; every telling speech 
receives from him and Mrs. Kean its due quantity of aplomb. A plea- 
sant dramatic story, sketchily told, and written without much eapendi- 
ture of force, becomes in his hands a highly-coloured dramatic picture ; 
and in portioning out our approval of the piece we would certainly 
give the lion’s share to the manager.— Spectator, June 12, 
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ANNUAL VISITATION OF GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 


The Annual Visitation of the Royal Observatory was held on Satur- 
day last, the Earl of Rosse, as President of the Society, officiating as 
Chairman of the Board of Visitors, which included the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, Sir John Herschel, Mr. Babbage, Captain Smyth, Mr. 
Christie, and others. 

Professor Airy, Astronomer Royal, laid before the visitors a report 
of the Observatory proceedings during the past twelve months. By 
this report it appears that but little change has been made in the 
working astronomical instruments. The magnificent transit-circle, 
which is probably the finest instrument of its kind in the world, has 
continued in admirable working order, and its performance, with 
its concomitant system of coilimators and reflection apparatus, is in 
every respect most satisfactory. The Astronomer Royal stated, that 
the Admiralty have sanctioned the preparation of a similar instrument 
for the observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, and the construction is 
intrusted, under his general superintendence, to Messrs. Ransomes of 
Ipswich, and Mr. Simms of London. The reflex zenith telescope was made 
ready for use last autumn. Thefundamental principle ofits construction 
is, that the micrometer and wire-frame are carried by the frame of the 
object-glass, and that the convergent pencil of light coming from a 
star is received, at the distance of half its focal length, upon the sur- 
face of quicksilver contained in a trough, whose support is independent 
of the telescope. The long-established system of meridional observa- 
tions, for which Greenwich has been so long and so justly celebrated, is 
maintained inviolate. Each standard star is observed, if peers 20 
times in three years. The moon is always observed on the meridian 
when visible, and the sun and planets, except on Sundays. The num- 
ber of cbservations from 1851, May 30, to 1852, May 18, was, transits 
4500, circle observations 5000. No alteration has been made in the 
magnetical or meteorological instruments. The vertical force magne- 
tometer seems to have acquired new delicacy, for it now frequently ex- 
hibits very rapid changes, thus showing an almost total absence of 
friction. 

Under the head, ** Reduction of Observations,” Mr. Airy states that 
the reduction of a long series of observations of the solar spots is much 
advanced, and that the occultations of 1851, and the double image mi- 
crcmeter measures to the present time, are completely reduced. With 
respect to the reduction of the observations made by the transit circle, 
a curious circumstance is mentioned. While the construction of this 
instrument, and the modes of observation with it, have given a war- 
ranty, such as the world never possessed before, for the steadiness of 
the instrument and its adjuncts, there have been instances when the 
azimuth of the instrument, greatly to the surprise of the Astronomer 
Royal, has varied four seconds, as determined by opposite passages of 
the pole star. Mr. Airy has no other way of explaining this than the 





supposition that the “sound and firm-set earth” itself is in motion. 
Many years ago, when remarking the periodical fluctuations in the 
azimuth of the Cambridge transit, which did not arise from any fault 
in its supports, Mr. Airy thought it very probable that the form or po- 
sition of the ground might be affected by the periodical percolation of 
rain-water, and he thinks it possible thatsome similar cause may affect 
the Greenwich hill. 

By far the most important work connected with the bn taper | 
during the past year, has been the effecting a galvanic connexion wi 
London and the Continent. To this most important object the Astro- 
nomer Royal devoted much time and attention. He informed the Board 
of Visitors, that four insulated wires are now laid in the ground, at 
depths varying from three to five feet, at a line commencing at the 
ground floor of the north dome (now called the galvanic room), across 
the front court, along the centres of the great avenues of the Park, and 
across Blackheath, to the Lewisham station; from which point two 
wires are carried, sometimes on poles and sometimes in grooved boards, 
to the London-bridge terminus, where the connexions will be made 
either with the long Dover wires communicating with the continont, 
or with the wires which extend to the Central Telegraph Station. In 
connexion with this work is the transmission of accurate Greenwich 
mean time, by galvanic signals, to London and elsewhere. For this 
purpose a clock has been constructed, possessing the two properties of 
exhibiting accurate time and completing galvanic eircuits at certain 
determinate instants of that time. Mr. Shepherd undertook the con- 
struction of such a clock. The former condition is obtained by a me- 
chanical action on the pendulum, and the latter by breaking the gal- 
vanic circuit at three places. One of these beautiful clocks was exhi- 
bited at Lord Rosse’s first soirée. Mr Airy has placed a large exter- 
nal dial for the public use near the entrance gate of the Observatory, 
and it was exhibited in working order for the first time last Saturday. 
These galvanic connexions are the most important features in the his- 
tore of our great national observatory during the past year, and, as 
the Astronomer Royal justly remarked, were imperatively required by 
the advances of practical art, and by the demands of science and of 
society. At the conclusionof the visitation the Board of Visitors and 
their friends dined together at the Crown and Sceptre Tavern, the 
Earl ef Rosse occupying the chair.—Literary Gazette, 12th ult 
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ASCOT HEATH RACES. 


Tuesday, June 8th—Ascot Heath Races, and nine acts in the drama. 
How pictureeque the mise en scene / The stands—the Royal—theGrand, 
and thet, the professional rendezvous, the Stewards’ shine like summer 
palaces; while around on every hand spreads a holiday encampment of 
tents, infinite io number and variety. And then, how orderly is all the 
festival! How prodigal of good has Providence been to the people by 
whom it is celebrated ; fair eourtesy marks their intercourse. Here are 
ecatames rich and rare—everywhere is comely comfort and decent suf- 
ficiency. Riot there is none. How is it that well-meaning men will 
suffer themselves to be prejudiced against such a nationally popular 
tryst asa well-regulated. race-course? By noon the character of the 

ageant began to manifest itself. The show of equipage was such as 
Bugland only can exhibit. The lavish array of well-dressed rabble was 
“prodigious.” Every minute added to this “ wealth of nations ;” and, 
as attention stood on tip-toe, watching for the cynosure of the day, ye 
saw that the Royal tryst of past and pleasant years was, indeed, itself 
again. ‘ All was gentle and aristocratic,” as, at a little after one 
o'clock, the glitter of the courtly cavalcade was espied in the distance. 
The ceremonial was precisely on the priuciple of its predecessors. Up 
the course it swept leisurely, in all the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of its peerless appointment. The imperial party occupied a brilliant 
line of carriages, characteristically led by the Master of the Buck- 
hounds, and flanked by attendants in gorgeous attire of gold and scar- 
let. How majestically the matchless coursers paced !—how luxuriant 
their condition !—how complete their caparison! Hark to the chorus of 
welcome that rings fortir heart-music! The Queen salutes her 
friends. For an instant the relations are forgotten, and love and cor- 
diality have changed places with reverence and —— the subject. The 
Royal Princes, sire and son, shared and partook of this good cheer. 
a i be the token of a future as gracious and as full of wholesome 
mise. 

It would seem superfluous to premise that all arrangements for such 
an occasion were perfect. One of its most grateful features was its un- 
mistakeable pleasure ckaracter. Business—at least as the rule, rude 
and all-engrossing—was no longer the order of the day’s sport. ‘ Fair 
women” lauded the steeds for their symmetry and silken coats; and 
“brave men,” for the nonce, did not deal with «the colours of the 
riders,” as substitutes for those ominous tintings—rouge et noir. The 





bell has rung, the course is clear, and her Majesty, with the Infanta 


of Spain at her side, has stood forward to witness the racing—four 
events—the Trial Stakes, won without an effort by the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Officious ; the second year of the Third Triennial Produce, for 
three-year-olds, won similarly by Songstress, the winner of the Oaks ; 
the third year of the Second Triennial! Stakes, for four-year olds, won, 
in a very close race, by little Midas; and the Ascot Derby, won b 

Convulsion cleverly; the favourite, the unlucky and unkind Red Hind, 
being thrown down close to home, by a dog that ran under her feet. 
The great issue of the day was duly paraded For “ The Gold Vase, 
given by her Majesty,” there appeared at the post—post varios casus 
—a field of eight. Of this lot the pride of place in the odds was accorded 
to Frantic—* a mad world my master.” Of the issue, it merely remains 
to record that a three-year-old, little known to fame—whose owner is 
Baron Rotuschild, and whose parents are Phlegon and Marinella—won, 
as the judge declared, “ very cleverly by a length.” At this crisis of 
the sports the courtly train departed from the course in the order of 
their coming. The weather might have been a little more propitious, 
but the sprinkling of the silver summer shower is, after all, far more 
tolerable even to the toilette of Ascot, than an incrustation of that which 
poor L. E L. called “mudin high spirits.” * * * * * 

Thursday, and this is the Avoot Cup day—the jours des jours for bra- 
very, beauty, and all that makes the heart leap for delight. Itissuch 
as this among the dryads that whilom consorted with the witless weav- 
er? Does it loom as black as Erebus in the gleesome glates that fringe 
Victoria Water? Does the torrent fall fast and furious over the emerald 
meads of Swinley? London has put on the livery of November: the 

ellow fog is abroad, and the streets are winter thorough. Thus fared 
it as we set our face towards the Paddington station of the Great West- 
ern, en route for Windsor and its adjacent revels. 

The ensemble cf the ground was all eloquent of disastrous fortunes. 
The show of carriages was ruefully under the lowest average even of an 
intermediate day : and promenade on the course, of course there was 
none. When the Royal cortege was seen sweeping up the straight 
mile the rain was falling fiercely, and thus it continued, with some ten 
minutes intermission for the Queen’s departure, till the racing was 
over. Then the clouds broke, and the sun shone out, and the evening 
was lovely. The sport was very ample and fair, ifnot very good. It 
began with a Fifty Sovereigns Sweepstakes for three-year-olds, won by 
Ben Nevis. Then came the Visitors’ Plate handicap, won in acleverly- 
ridden race by Harpsichord; to which succeeded the Windsor Forest 
Stakes, run a match between Flirt and Sally—won by the former. It 
was now the turn of the Emperor of Russia’s Plate. This splendid 
prize brought nine to the post. The issue was hollow almost as a walk 
over. Almost as soon as they got off, Joe Miller went to the front, made 
his lead better every furlong he went, was never approached, and won 
in a canter by two lengths. The Black Doctor was second, Hobbie No- 
ble third, Little Harry fourth, Voltigeur fifth, and the Indian Warrior 
sixth. The ether three did not pass the post. The appearance of the 
jockeys at scale told the economy of the race. Little Mann, who rode 
Joe Miller, was as clean as if he had stepped out of a bandbox ; and all 
the others looked as if they had stepped out of a scavenger’s cart. 





Tue Court at Winpsor Castie.—The Queen and the Prince 
Consort dispensed a regal hospitality at Windsor Castle during the 
week, visiting the Ascot race course on Tuesday and Thursday, and on 
each day giving magnificent banquets in St. George’s Hall to Royal and 
distinguished guests in the evening. 

The Court arrived at Windsor Castle from Buckingham Palace on 
Monday. Her Majesty and the august party were escorted by a de- 
tachment of light dragoons to the terminus of the Great Western Rail- 
way, at Paddington, and took their departure by a special train for 
Windsor, where at the railway station the Queen was received by a 
guard of honour of the Coldstream Guards, with the band of the regi- 
ment. 

On Tuesday the Queen and Prince Albert, with the Court, went to 
Ascot races. The august party quitted the Castle at five minutes past 
twelve o’clock, in six open landaus and four, and two open pony car- 
riages and four, attended by numerous outriders in scarlet liveries. 
The first carriage conveyed her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Duke and Duchess de Montpensier. In theevening her 
Majesty gave a grand dinner to a numerous party of distinguished 
guests. The following were present :—The Duchess of Kent, the Duke 
and Duchess de Montpensier, the Duchess of Atholl, the Duke and 
Duchess of Montrose, the Duke of Cleveland, the Duke of Wellington, 
the Duchess of Sutherland, Monsieur and Madame Van de Weyer, the 
Spanish Minister, the Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter and Lady 

ary Cecil, the Marquis of Bath, the Marquis of Abercorn, the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Normanby, &¢.— On Wednesday the unfavour- 
able weather Pie her Majesty leaving the Castle —On Thursday 
the Queen and the Prince, with the Court and a large party, again vi- 
sited Ascot. The Royal cortége consisted of eight carriages and four, 
with postilions in state scarlet liveries, and numerous outriders on 
horseback. The Royal party returned to the Castle at ten minutes past 
five o’clock. In the evening the Queen gave a grand dinner in St. 
George’s Hall, to a circle of upwards of 50 guests. The table was de- 
corated with vases, candelabra, ice- pails, and tureens of gold plate, and 
opposite the Queen’s seat was silage the St. George’scandelabrum. At 
each end of the hall were two lofty buffets, on which were displayed a 
magnificent celection of gold shields, salvers, cups, vases, tankards, and 
statuettes ; the centre ornament of each buffet being a Goodwood Cup, 
won by Fleur de Lis (the property of his late Majesty, King William 
IV.) two successive years—1829 and 1830. Her Majesty had after- 
wards an evening party. 

—_—_—__~>___—. 

Huntine 1n THe Kincpom or Ovpe — Saturday, Feb. 15.—The 

prime-minister of Oude came this morning at seven o'clock, to take us 


* * 


Heart’s Delight, about two miles off. We all sallied forth, we in 
the Residency carriages, he in a high barouche drawn by four bob- tailed 
nags, harnessed, and the whole turn-out just like the pictures one sees 
of equipages of the time of George the Third. The minister was dressed 
in the most unsportsman-like garments I ever saw. A very handsome 
turban, an embroidered dressing gown-like robe, beautifully embroid- 
ered purple velvet trowsers and patent-leather shoes, with a magnifi- 
cent sword and sword-belt completing his equipment. He is a good- 
looking, gentloman-like man, and was excessively civil. We, with an 
escort of dashing Irregulars, went one road; he, with a tagrag-and- 
bobtail troop of the king’s troops, went by another; we going gently, 
so as to allow him to arrive a little before us. The palace is, at a die- 
tance, somewhat like a French chateau, and is situated in a large en- 
closure, where a quantity of deer, nylghaus, &c., are allowed to range. 
The enclosure is large enough for the animals to be almost wild; in 
fact the walls are so dilapidated that they can get out into the open 


country when they please; not at all, I fancy, to the satisfaction of 


the neighbouring husbundmen, who, however, are not much considered 
in this part of the world. We found the vizier waiting on the steps of 
the palace. surrounded by a picturesque group of men, holding dogs in 
leashes, others with hawks on their wrists, and a number of hackeries 
or small waggons, with chetahs hooded and lying upon them. A quan- 
tity of turbaned gentry, destined to assist or to mar the spot, added to 
the crowd. It rather reminded me of some of Wouvermans’ pictures. 


Everybody has heard, or read, of the Indian hunting chetahs, and what ! 


we saw in that line was much the same as has been related in every 
book ever written about India. One chetah only really followed his 
game, and he certainly looked splendid, as he topped a high wall after 
a herd of antelopes. Another one missed his aim, and came back at 
once, quite dispirited at his failure; a third refused to go mae pee Ay 
and only two deer were caught, a hind and a fawn, neither of which 
ought properly to have been pursued at all by the chetahs. The fact 


and would not let the chetahs get near them: if they had not been 
wide-awake, the noise of the creaking hackeries, and the stupid beaters, 
who seemed bent on spoiling sport, would, I should have fancied, have 
! been enough to arouse the most unsuspicious of animals. Altogether, 

I thought the whole affair ill managed. The chetahs seemed, however, 
thoroughly under control, and we sat on the hackeries cheek by jowl 


‘ Britishers’ thought fit to run after the chetahs once or twice to see 
the sport, and the minister and his suite, not to be behindhand in po- 
liteness, thought it necessary to run too; it was curious to see the 
velvet trowsers, and patent-leather shoes, skipping along over the wet 
grass, and was an excess of politeness on the minister’s part, which one 
could not have expected, and did not particularly want. After the 
antelope hunt, some lynxes, and a 
perately frightened, were exhibited, and then we had some hawking: 
a wretched heron which could not fly, some pigeons and partridges, 
being pecked to pieces for our amusement. The pigeons were the only 
ones which almost invariably got away, but a paddy-bird (a particu- 





larly graceful small white crane), which came foolishly near us, was 





to a shikar party (alias a hunting party), at the one palace of 


is, we were too late on the ground: the antelopes were wide-awake, | 


with them, without the least expectation of a bite ora scratch. We| 


young tiger, which all seemed des. ' 


rescued at qur intercession, after showing some good sport, and dodging | 


July 3 
its pursuers very cleverly. Then came some ram-fights. This was the 
most singular part of the entertainment. It was the oddest thing pos. 
sible, to see the way in which the combatants retreated to a distance, 
till they thought, 9s it seemed, they would have impetus enough ; then 
the way in which, like knights of old, they rushed to the encounter, 
coming together in the centre, with a noise like twenty cricket-balls 
striking twenty bats all at once, and having about as much apparent 
effect on the stupid beasts’ heads. Four or five couple engaged one 
after the other, and were then led away, apparently none the worse. 
Some dogs were then let loose after some antelopes which happened to 
walk across the open space in front. They ran out of sight in a few 
moments, so we got into our carriages again to return home. The dogs, 
by the way, were some of them worth looking at, being of a peculiar 
breed of greyhound, the Rampore breed, very powerful and fierce, 
smooth skins, and in colour a kind of purple.—Capt. Egerton. 

Tue Cossacks 1n Paris, in 1814 —It was on the first or the se- 
cond day I dined at Beauvilliers, that a fair Saxon-looking gentleman 
came and seated himself at my table. I think he chose the seat advert- 
ently, from having observed, or gathered, that I was fresh from London. 
We speedily entered into conversation, and he pointed out to me some 
of the famous individuals who were doing justice to the Parisian cooke- 
ry at the various tables around—probably about twenty in all. As he 
mentioned their names I could not repress my enthusiasm—a spirit 
burning over England when [ left it only a few days before—and my 
new acquaintance seemed to be much gratified by my ebullitions,— 
“ Well,” said he, to a question from me, ‘ that is Davidoff, the colonel 
of the Black Cossacks.”’ I shall not repeat my exclamations of surprise 
and pleasure at the sight of this terrific leader, who had hovered over 
the enemy everywhere, cut off so many resources, and performed such 
incredible marches and actions as to render him and his Cossacks the 
dread of their foes. ‘Is this,” inquired my companion, ‘ the opinion of 
England ?” I aseured bim it was, and let out the secret of my editorial 
consequence, in proof that I was a competent witness. On this a change 
of scene ensued. My incognito walked across to Davidoff, who forth- 
with filled and sent me a glass of his wine (the glass he was using,) and 
drank my health. I followed the example, and sent mine in return, and 
the compliment was completed. But it did not stop with this single in- 
stance. My new fair-complexioned friend wert to another table, and 
spoke with a bronzed and hardy-looking warrior, from whom he came 
with another similar bumper to me, and the request that I would drink 
wine with General Czernicheff. I was againin flames; but it is un- 
necessary te repeat the manner in which, I on that, to me, memorable 
day, took wine with half.a-dozen of the most distinguished generals in 
the allied service. ’ 

While this toasting- bout was going on, a seedy-looking old gentleman 
came in, and I noticed that some younger officers rose and offered hima 
place, which he rejected, till a vacancy occurred, and then he quietly 
sat down, swallowed his two dozen of green oysters as a whet, and pro- 
ceeded to dine with an appetite. By this time my vis a vis had resu- 
med his seat, and, after what had passed, I felt myself at liberty to ask 
him the favour of informing me who he himself was! I was soon an- 
swered. He was a Mr. Parris of Hamburgh, whose prodigious commis- 
sariat engagements with the grand army had been fulfilled ina manner 
to prosper the war; and I was now at no loss to account for his inti- 
macy with its heroes. It so happened that I knew and was on frienily 
terms with some of his near relations ; and so the two hours I have de- 
scribed took the value of two years. But the climax had to come. Who 
was the rather seedy-looking personage whom the aides-de-camp ap- 
peared so ready to accommodate? Oh that was Blucher! If I was out- 
rageous before, I was mad now. I explained to Mr. Parris the feeling 
of England with regard to this hero: and that amid ‘the whole host of 
great and illustrious names, his had become the most glorious of all, 
and was really the one which filled most unanimously and loudly the 
trump of fame. He told me that an assurance of this would be most 
gratifying to the marshal, who thought much of the approbation of 
England, and asked my leave to communicate to him what I had said. 
I could have no objection ; but after a short colloquy, Blucher did not 
send his glass to me—he came himself, and I hob-nobbed with the im- 
mortal soldier. I addressed him in French, to which he would not listen : 
and I then told him in English of the glorious estimation in which he 
was held in my country, which Mr. Parris translated into German; and 
if ever high gratification was evinced by man, it was by Blucher on this 
oceasion. I had the honour of breakfasting with him at his hotel next 
morning, when the welcome matter was discuesed more circumstantially, 
and he evinced the greatest delight.—Jerdan’s Autobiography. 


Tue Peruvian Guano acarn.—Much attention has been directed 
to the singular reply of Lord Derby to the deputation of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society yesterday on the guano question. Althoughit hashither- 
to been intimated, in answer to the most urgent and formal inquiries both 
in and out of Parliament, that all that was positively known of the 
Lobos Islands was simply that they did not belong to England, his 
Lordship has now announced that the legal right of Peru to shut them 
from the world has been acknowledged by this country for no less than 
18 years. The reasons of such acknowledgment, however, are still 
withheld. It is merely stated that in 1834 Sir Herbert Jenner gave an 
opinion to that effect, which has been confirmed by subsequent law 
officers of the Crown. It is useless now to complain that for want of 
this information shipowners and agriculturists all over the country 
have been allowed to put themselves to the trouble of getting up public 
meetings and deputations of causing questions to be asked in Parlia- 
ment, and of arguing the abstract merits of a point which is to be con- 
sidered as having been finally settled by an opinion long ago obtained, 
the basis of which is not to be stated or discussed. All that remains 
for the parties interested is that they should recognize clearly the posi- 
tion which our Government have voluntarily assumed, and shape their 
future course to conform to it. The two points that appear to be in- 
| volved in the decision are—first, that the ng of property does not, 

as far as international relations are concerned, depend in the slightest 
degree upon the fulfilment of any duties ; and next that this right can 
be asserted on the bare plea of neighbourhood, without respect to other 
considerations, the only question being which country is the nearest to 
the spot claimed. Consideraticns more important were never raised, 
nor have there been any which have excited more deeply the attention 
of jurists. While, however, such a matter as the bookselling question 
was thought to deserve that the reasons for the judgment arrived at 
should be given along with the judgment, these cases are to be accepted 
as settled without a shadow of reply to the arguments of the complain- 
ants, As the first now stands it would follow that the mapping and 
surveying of an uninhabited spot, no matter what treasure it may con- 
tain, is sufficient, without any other steps, to give authority to an in- 
dividual State to seal up that treasure and to cause it to be lost, this 
act of hostility to the whole world being in fact the foundation of the 
demand that the whole world shall confer upon such State the right of 
| property. From the second it follows that, at all events, until some 
| specific distance shall be named at which the plea of nearest neigh- 
bourhood is to be disallowed, every uninhabited island in the Pacific 
must be held to belong either to the Asiatic or the American nations 
which are divided by that ocean. At the same time, with this plain 
statement of the circumstances all discussion must terminate, becuse 
it is useless to argue upon subjects which are not to be settled by an 
appeal to logic or principle, but by an absolute and unexplained nott- 
fication. If, however, the doctrine that « nation has the right to point 
to a distant treasure placed by Providdence as a means of imparting 
| incalculable blessings, and to say, We cannot use it ourselves. but 
| neither shall the world, as we havemapped and surveyed it in order to 
| prevent them, shuld be really as monstrous as to many minds it ap- 
| pears, there need be no doubt that in the progress of affairs the correct 
view will in some striking and unlookedfor manner ultimately be 
vindicated. It is impossible not to believe that whatever may be its 
temporary success, a country that seeks to aggrandize itself solely by 
causing injury to all mankind will in the end fail to achieve a destiny 
that can lead to any danger of imitation.— Times, 14th ult. 














InrerestinG Retics.—Among the more remarkable objects display- 
ed at the soirée of Lord Londesborough, on Saturday, the Sthult., were 
the following :—1. Model of a galley of the cinque cento period in sil- 
ver-gilt, formerly belonging to the Knights of Malta. This object ow 
seized by the French, and subsequently captured by the English int 
late war. The costume of the figures on board, including the hal 
| busier in the top, is most striking and characteristic. 2 The weapon 
termed ‘‘the Sword of Tiberius,’ found in the river at a ge 
recently exhibited by Mr. Farrar, at the Society of Antiquaries. a of 
| is probably the finest specimen extant. Though termed the Sword . 
Tiberius, it may more properly be considered as a sword presents Ing 
the reign of that emperor to some governor or high personage 0 os 
vince who had received the rights of Roman citizenship 3. a 
Londesborough’s collection of ancient and medieval personal i ay ee 
including some very curious rings and a few fibulc of the Anglo 
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4. An object, termed the Powder-horn of Henry 
VIII , beautifully carved in ivory, with a medallion im the centre of a 
more recent date. 5. A most remarkable ecclesiastical fibula recently 
obtained by Lord Londesborough in France. It is of concave form, in. 
crusted with torquoises and other stones, and nearfy four inches in 
diameter. 6. A bust, half the size of life, the head of silver, the 
doublet of gold. 7. Ancient chessmen, part of a number found at Uig, 
in the Isle of Skye, in the year 1831. They are carved out of the tusk 
of the walrus, and comprise eleven pieces,—namely, two kings, three 
ens, three bishops, one knight and two warders. 8. A series of his 
torical medals, ranging from the time of Henry VIII. to the revolution 
jin 1688. Among these was the medal of Henry, struck on his receiving 
the title of Supreme Head of the Church; the large coronation medal 
of Edward VI.; that of Philip aud Mary on their marriage, with the 
figure of the queen on the reverse crowned and seated on @ rock; a 
medal of Francis Il, husband of Mary Queen of Scots; another of 
Henry II. of France on the selling of Boulogne to the Eoglish. Also 
medals of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 1557 ; Pope Julius, on 
Mary's restoring the Catholic religion in England ; the Earl of Lieces- 
ter, on the defeat of the Armada, and several examples of the medals 
of William lII., commemorating the principal events of his reign. There 
was also @ most interesting and unique series of the badges and memo- 
rials of Charles I., many of them bearing the portrait of the king— 
some in the form of a heart, with loyal inscriptions engraved upon 
them, and made to contain locks of hair and other memorials of the un- 
fyrtunate monarch, 
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DuLuness AND Sracnation. —If Londoners were as suicidal a race 
as French writers describe them, the mortality of the metropolis would 
be at least 100 per cent. above the average for the present week. 
Every lamp post would have its pendant, the chymists’ shops would 
be besieged for the last aew poison, the landing places un the Thames 
would have to be occupied by policemen, and watermen would be inces- 
santly plying under the bridges to pick up fares from a above, 
Never was there such a stagnation and obstruction, and such an im- 

ossibility of telling what’s what, or who’swho Day after day we 

ave been wading through the streets and breathing air and water. 
The sun has not been seen to our knowledge more than once or twice 
the whole of this June, and people are resuming their fires, in order to 
create an artificial midsummer in the absence of a natural one. But 
this is by no means the worst dullness, and deadness, and coldness, and 
wetness we are suffering at this trying season. Unfortunately, the 
political harmonizes with the natural atmosphere, and just now Scotch 
mist and Boe >tian fog beset the whole region of opinion. The debates 
in Parliament are dall; the newspapers are dull; our great men are 
dull; candidates are dull; public meetings are dull; conversation is 
dull ; our libraries are dull; everybody is dull, and everything is dull. 
It is true there are men going about trying to create a uew interest or 
discover a sentiment which is not yet thoroughly used up, but five mi- 
nutes’ success is all that they can achieve with the most susceptible 
natures. It is working against the stream, or rather against dead wa- 
ter. Everywhere itis the same. Consols are at par, and the only 
change must be for the worse. The Crystal Palace is being carted 
away. The pre- Raphaelite pictures at the Royal Academy have recei- 
ved their quantum of admiration and criticism. The last drawing- 
room has been given, and the London seascn is almost over. Shop- 
keepers complain that people are saving for the general election.— 
Wheat sticks at 403. odd, the thermometer at about 65, and the baro- 
meter at about 29. Poor Feargus O'Connor went to America to escape 
dullness, and fin ng it as bai there, came back again, aud has now 
been committed to custody for poking the ribs of the country gentlemen. 
The subjects of the experiment spring up in ‘‘ considerable agitation,” 
but immediately relapse into politeness and verbosity. The only sign 
of life and interest is one which Byron said and felt was that which 
proved all otber interests gone. Gold now reigns supreme. Nature is 
revealing her buried wealth, and the human heart throbs in response. 
The only crowd to be seen in London is in the once quiet region of Park- 
street, Westminster, where hundreds are waiting for their passports 
to the Australian El Dorado. — Zimes 10th ult. 





Law anv LireratTure.—It was stated in a Paris letter of the 224 
ult., that M. Prosper Merimée, the Academician, was to be prosecuted 
by the government for having grossly insulted the magistracy in an 
article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, written in defence of M. Libri, 
who, it will be remembered, was condemned to imprisonment for steal- 
ing rare books and manuscripts from the public libraries. The trial 


that they were “ private-and confidential.” As anything from the 
great novelist’s pen esses much literary value—and as a batch of 
real love letters, never intended for publication, or for the eye of any 
one except the fair recipient, — to be extraordinarily interest- 
ing—the announced publication created a very profound sensation. 
Madame Balzac, however, the widow of the author, fearing that her 
husband’s memory wou!d be damaged by a publication which she very 
justly considered scandalous, — to the Civil Tribunal to prohibit 
it. The editor of the periodical pleaded that having fairly bought the 
letters, he was entitled to turn them to account, as if they were any 
ordinary manuscript But the tribunal decided that the publication 
would be immoral, and peremptorily forbade it. It, however, authori- 
zed the editor to claim back his £120 on returning the epistles to ** the 
injured husband.” 





Mopern Pomperan LirerAture.—They turn up some strange 
epecimens of antiquities, dead languages, etc., at Pompeii, but we have 
lighted upon a specimen of modern English, brought to light in that 
disinterred city, which is as deserving of preservation as its rich- 
est monuments or its most ancient scroll. A gentleman who has been 
abroad within the past year brought witb him a printed advertisement, 
in the form of a small handbill, of one of the chief hotels at Pompeii. 
It was designed of course, for English and American travellers, and we 
can readly suppose none could resist the temptation of going thither, 
after reading it. The following is an exact copy: 

* POMPEII. 
HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 


‘“*That Hotel open since a few days is renowned for cleanliness of 

apirtments and linen, for exacthess of service and for excellence of the 
true french cookery.—*‘ Being situated at proximity with regeneration 
it will be propitious to receive families whatever, which shall desire 
to reside, alternatively into this town to visit the monuments newly 
founded and to breathe thither the salubrity of the air.—The Estab- 
lishment will avoid to the travellers visitors of that sepult city and to 
the visitors (willing to draw the antiquities) a great disorder and ex- 
pensive contour of the Iron-whay.—People will find equally thither 
a complete assortment of strange wines and of the kingdom, hot and 
cold bath, stables and coach houses, the whole with very moderate 
prices.—Now all the application and endeavor of the hoste will tend 
always to correspond to the tastes and desires of their customers, which 
will acquire without doubt to him in that town, the reputation whom 
he is ambitious.” 
The “‘ proximity with regeneration,” in the second pardgraph, is an 
advantage that must belong peculiarly to this hotel; and travellers, 
especially those ‘‘ willing to draw the antiquities,” will no doubt ap- 
preciate the importance of avoiding the ‘* great disorder and expensive 
contour of the lron-whay.” We insert this advertisement of the 
‘* Hotel de Belle Vue” gratis, and shall certainly ‘‘ havug up our Lat” 
there, when, we run over to that ‘‘ sepult city.” —Phila. Bulletin. 
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took place a few days ago before the Tribunal of Correctional Police, 
and ended in the condemnation of M. Merimée to fifteen days’ impri- 
sonment and 1000 fr. fine; and M. Mars, the responsible editor of the 
Revue, was fined 200 fr. for having published the article, and was 
moreover ordered to insert the text of the judgment in the Revue. The 
novelty of seeing a learned Academician, and what is more, a distin- 
guished author, at the felon’s bar of the police tribunal excited great 
interest. The defendant’s friends complain of the sentence as exces- 
sively severe ; but the French prisons are at this moment fall of news- 
paper writers and literary men, condemned for offences much less grave 
than that of the Academician. M. Merimeée, indeed, openly charged 
the law officers whu prosecuted, and the judges who condemned Libri, 
with being profoundly ignorant, excessively vain, and grossly partial ; 
with having wilfully misrepresented facts, violated the laws of evi- 
dence, and perverted justice, to condemn an innocent man’ Even had 
the law officers and the court made a palpable mistake in the case, such 
language would have been unjustifiable; and itis truly scandalous, 
when it is evident to nine persons out of ten who have really examined 
the facts, that if ever man were justly convicted and condemned Libri 
was.— Paris letter, 10th ult. 


Fees at THeaTres.—A case of some interest was heard lately at 
the Bloomsbury County Court, involving the right of taking 1s. as a fee 
for retaining places for a particular evening. On the 22d of May, the 
Hon. Mr. Lyttleton took a stall at the Princess’s Theatre, for which he 
paid the usual price of admission and an additional shilling for booking 
the place. Mr Lyttleton summoned Mr. Charles Kean for a return of 
the Is. fee, alleging in person that as Mr. Kean, by his advertisements 
and bills, held out to the public that stalls were to be had at 63 it was 
& contract with the public for that sum. On the other side Mr. Lewis 
(Lewis and Lewis,) who appeared for Mr. Kean, coutended that the 
public, by the contract, was to have a stall when the doors were open, 
and not when a person went to the box-office and had the privilege of 
picking out a stall, by which an advantage was gained, and for which 
& fee ought to be paid. Further it was urged that, as it was a volun- 
tary payment on the part of the plaintiff, he could not in law recover 
it back; and, also, that custom sanctioned the charge. The box-office 
keepers of the several met-opolitan theatres gave evidence of the cus: 
tom of charging a fee in such cases. The Learned Judge (Mr. Heath) 
confirmed the custom, by giving judgment for the defendant with costs 
of witnesses, amounting to 30s., which the plaintiff had to pay. This 
decision will settle the question—the first time raised—in the theatri- 
¢al profession. 

One wuo pip His Country some SErvice.—Those who have read 
the despatches of Commodore Bruce relating to the bombardment of 
Lagos, on the west coast of Africa, may remember the eulogistic testi- 
mony borne by that commander to the members of the medical profes- 
Sion engaged in the action, for their skill and gallantry in rendering 
Succour to the wounded under circumstances of more than usual dan- 
ger, many of them having accompanied the boats that were exposed to 
the hottest fire of the enemy. Foremost among the names so honour- 
ably distinguished was that of Richard Carpenter, of the Penelope, 
who, being the senior surgeon of the expedition, might have remained in 

is ship, and, whilst avoiding danger, have still done his duty. Pre- 
ferring, however, honour to safety, he volunteered for the boats, and 
Was in the tender of the Teazer when 14 were killed and 62 wounded, 
Many of the latter to die soon afterwards. We have this day the pain- 
fal duty to record his death. Having braved the malaria of the west 
®oast on a former commission, he has sunk under a second and more se- 
Yere trial. He died on board the Archer, homeward bound, May the 
oth, having served his country upwards of 20 years.— Globe. 








Frencn Laws AND Frencu Moras —A case submitted the other 
“Y to one of the Law courts in Paris way be considered a curious spe- 
Cimen of /es meurs of our pleasant neighbours, The late Balzac, it 
Seems, when at the height of his fame, got into a very sentimental cor- 
thepondence with a married lady. After his death his letters fell into 
‘he husband's hands. But instead of, like another Othello, smother- 
tng the fair one, or doing something else equally terrible, this gentle- 
in coolly placed the letters in his pocket, trudged off to the editor of 
iterary periodical, and bargained to sell him them for the sum of 











WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 186. 


White. Black, 
1. Qto B ch. K moves. 
2 PtoQ8 and Knight, check. | K moves, 
3. Ktto K 6 ch. K moves. 
4. Q tks Kt cb. | K tks Q. 
5. Kt to R 6 checkmate. 





To CorresPonpENtTs.— W. W. K. (Baltimore,) Solutions, &c. quite ccrrect. 
Your first attempt—above printed—is very creditable: You will observe, how- 
ever, that we have taken a slight liberty with the position—A. O. Z. Ycu are 
entitled to claim as many Queens as you please, provided you can force a corres- 
ponding number of Pawns to the rear rank of your adversary’s lines. 
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Musica Tricks, Fancies, anp Montrosities.——We are brought 
a step nearer to a right valuation of M. Halévy’s newest Opera by a 
list of the new ‘‘ cuivres’’ from the inexhaustible Sax factory which 
have been invented to add brilliancy to the score of ‘‘ Le Juif,” and to 
strike terror into the ears of the audience This seems to us rather 
dry and bombastic work ; though such experiments do not always effect 
the mischief by way of precedent which might be feared. The anvils 
introduced by Spontini into his ‘‘ Alcidor” have not found imitators ; 
and though strange, it is still true, that Signor Verdi in his later works 
has left the trombone out of his score —Another peculiarity in «* Le 
Juit” is, a ballet of Bees! in which the corps of the Grand Opéra swarm 
to a droning, murmuring, buzzing music ingeniously contrived by M. 
Halévy. * * * We hear, however, of enormous drums, three military 
bands (one mounted), and a small regiment of cavalry in preparation 
for M. Jullien’s opera,—which work, we suppose, will be produced go 
soon as these musical materials can be brought into stage harmony, or 
discord, as may be.—London paper. 





Proper Reproor.—A very silly fashion is at present menacing 
French literature—that of resuscitating in novels or plays the person- 
ages of great writers. Thus, a Countess de Somewhere has brought 
out what she modestly calls ‘* A Continuation” of the ‘“* Adventures of 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza;” a small playwright is preparing a 
new Hamlet, with Shakespeare’s hero in propria persona ; Rikcontiee 
Dumas the younger is to “‘ continue” ‘** Manon Lescaut” and the Cheva- 
lier des Grieux; somebody else has pronounced on the woe-stricken 
Werter ; and an English literary man was gravely asked the other day 
if he did not think that something could be made of * Childe Harold” 
ina new poem. Madame Sand herself has unfortunately been guilty 
of this sort of desecration, by writing a *‘ continuation” to one of Se- 
daine’s comedies; and under the shelter of her great name, the small 
fry of littérateurs think themselves warranted in audaciously placing 
an impious hand on the great creations of genius. Let us hope that 
some French critic possessed of the needful authority will chastise these 
men as they merit, and so put an end to wnat threatens to become a 
scandalous abuse.— /bid. 





«© Junius” Acatn.—-Last week died, at Conisbrough, near Doncas- 
ter, aged seventy-four, Lady Francis, widow of the late Sir Philip 
Francis, daughter of the Rev. H. Watkins, Prebendary of York and 
Southwell. She was Sir Philip’s second wife. It is possible that some 
fresh conjectures may be started on the occasion with respect to the 
authorship of Junius, but we hardly expect any further light to be 
thrown now on the subject from the papers of the Francis family.—Lit. 
Gazette, June 12. 

Drownep, sut noT Lost.—An Englishman travelling in Kilkenny, 
came to a ford and hired a boat to take him across. The water being 
more agitated than agreeable to him, he asked the boatmanif any 
person was ever Jost in the passage. ‘* Never,” replied Pat, ‘my bro- 








ae he editor a few months ago advertised them for publication 
nder the title of « Balzac’s Letters to Louise,’ and with an intimation 





ther was drowned here last week, but we found him aga‘n the next 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


F ROBERT WELCH, formerly of Lisson, Portugal, Farrier by trad ow 
Pin pias wife will be glad to hear from bin at DowNINGTOWN, on pate, tory 
‘ 4 





BDWARD'S, SANDFORD & CO. 


FoORsrIGan EXPRESS, in connection with ADaMs & Co.’s Great American Express, 
19 Wau Street, New York E., 3. & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of business—F Orwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
world, The Collecticn cf Debts, Claims. Legacies, Drafts, &e . ani the transaction, by 
efficient counsel, of the leading business conn scted therewith. Drafts furnished, for large or 
small sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in Fngland, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every European 
Steamer and Insured et the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business transacted 


with fidelity and dispatch. 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Stree’. 


THE STEAMER “GREAT BRITAIN.” 


HE Owners of this Ship, urged by the extraordinary demand for passage to Austral 
ba — to send her there in August next. Ste wiil therefore not return c 





CHOICE POPULAR WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
P. PUTNAM, NO. 10 PARK PLACE. 





GEORGE 


I. DOLLARS AND CENTS; 4th edition. 2vols. $1 50. 

li. QUEECHY;; by the Author of the “ Wide, Wide World.” 16th ed. 2 vols, 

11. HOOD’S UP THE RHINE, with Wood Cuts. 2 parts, 50c. Fine edition, 75c. 
IV. HISTORY OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ; évo. $1. 

V. THE POLYPI OF THE LARYNX, &ec. By Dr A. Green. 8vo. $1. 

VI. TaE MEMORIAL OF J, FENIMORE COOPER. 8vo. $1. 

Vil JOURNEY Tu ICELAND; by Ida Pfeiffer. 12mo.25¢ Fine edition, 50c, 
Vill. RORSE-SHOE ROBINSON: by J. P. Kennedy Revis: d edition. $1 50. 

1X. SWALLOW BARN; by J.P. Kennedy. Plates. Revised. $1 75. 

X. THE NAPOLEON BALLADS: by Bon Gaultier. 2&¢. 


XI, BOOK FOR A CORNER; by Leigh Hunt. 25c. Vine edition. 40c. 

XIL HIND’S POPULAR TREA ISt ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM; 2ic. Fine ed. 40c, 
XIIL THE WIDE WIDE WORLD ; 18th edition, 2 vols. 31 50, 

XIV. CLARET AND OLIVES; by A.8. Reach. 25c. Fine edition, 40c, 

XV. HOME NARRATIVES; Evited by Dickens. 25c. 

XVI. LAYARD’S NINEVEH and its Remains; unabridged, $1. 

XVII. MEMOIRS OF THE GREAT METROPOLIS Plates $1: 

XVIII. VALENTINE’S MANUAL of the Corporation of N.Y. Plates, $2. 

X!X. HEAD’3 FAGGUT OF FRENCH sticks. Fifth edition, $:. 

XX. WALKS AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND; 25 cts. 


Fine edition, 4c. 
’S OWN; with Comic Wood Cuts. 25c. Fine ediiion, 


XXI, HOOD 4Ne. 
XXL. GRAMMAR AND DICTIONAKY Of THE DAKOTA LANGUAGE. 4to. $5. 





A COMPANION TO PICKWICK PAPERS, 


APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY, 
THIS WEEK READY. 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS; by Joho Pu 

“ Paul Pry.” 2 vols.16mo. Fancy cloth, $1. 

A work which is not surpassed by the Pickwick Papers of Dickens, in its keen and lively 

bumour, later. sting descriptions of scenes and characters and delicate and ;vinted sense 

of the ludicrous in the mauners and custome of society. 


Volumes already published of the Popular Library: 


I. ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES, 16mo. 50 cents. 
Il. THe YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. By W.M. Thackeray. 16-0. 50 cents, 
Ill. THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL 50 cents. 
MD at aaa THRUUGH TARTAKY, THIBET AND CHINA; by M. Fluc. 2 
vols. 
VI. GAITIE3 AND GRAVITIES; by Horace Smith. 50 cents. 
Vil. THE INGOLDos#BY LEGENDS; by Borbam. First Series. 50 cents. 
VIL:., 1X. THK PARiS SKETCH BOOK; by Wm. M. Thackeray. 2 vois. $1. 
X. PAPERS FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 50 cents. 

Wil publish next week— 
A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU, or the Nepauicse Ambassador at Home. 
rence Oliphant. 1 vol. 1§mo. 
A personal account, full of adventure and incident, of a visit :o Nepaul with the celebrated 
Ambassador, on bis return home last year from his visit to the great exhbibiiion, by a son 
of Sir Anthony O.iphant, Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad wav. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON MINING, &c. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NO. 200 BROADWAY, HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


A TREATISE ON METALLURGY, comprising Mining and general and particular Me- 
tallurgic operations, with a description of cnarcoal, coke, and anthracite furnaces, blast 
machines, hot blasts, forge hammers, rolling- mills, &c.,&c. By Frederick Overman, er! 
a author of a Treatise on lron, &c., with 377 wood engravings, 1 vol. 8vo, of 7 
peges. $5. 

Phis is an exceedingly valuable contribu‘ion to the practical aris, and supplies a deside 
ratum long feit by those engaged either in the exploration for metallic ores, their reduction 
to a workable state, or the conversion of metals to the myriads of useful and ornamental 
pur Powe which the necessities of mcdern civilization and refinement have developed. 

This work comprises a vast amount of practical information, gathered from scattered but 
auihentic sources, the whole carefully collected by une eminently qualified by long experi- 
ence, and by the ample opportunities enjoyed whilst visiting u!l parts of Furope in the 
prosecution Of his successful improvemenis in the manufacture of iron. We can safely 
commend it to the study of all who are employed, either in the working of metals, or of elim- 
inating them from the combinations with which they are usually found in their native de- 
posits. . 

The descriptions of processes are condensed, but remarkably clear, and the whole illus- 
trated by woud cuts. The book ie handsomely ec on good vac in which latter par- 


ticular it resembles the substantial isstes of the Enziisl: press.—Providence Journal. 
THE BEST AMERICAN TRAVELLER’S GUIDE BOOK, 
NOW READY. 

NEW EDITION OF APPLETON’S NORTHERN AND EASTERN TRAVELER’S 
GUIDE; with new and authentic Maps, illustrating those divisions of the country, forming 
likewise acomplete guide to the Middle States, Canadas, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
the White Mountains, Catskill Monntains, Niagara and Trenton Fat's, Saratoga and Virgi- 
nia Springs, &c.,&c. Hlustrated. By W. Williams. Price $i 25. 
APPLETON’3 SOUTHERN AND WESTEKN TRAVELLER’S GUIDE; with new 
and authentic Maps, illustrating those divisions of the country, and containing Sectional 
Maps of the Mississippi and Ouio Rivers, with Plans of Cities, Views, &c. forming a com- 
plete guide to the Falls of St Anthony, Mammoth Cave, Ky.,etc., etc, and con’aining fu'l 
accurate descriptions of the principal Cities, Towns tind Villages, with Distances, Fares, 
&c. By W. Williams. Price $1 

APPLETON’S NEW AND COMPLETE UNITED STATES’'GUIDE BOOK; for 
travellers, embracing the above two volumes, bound ia one. Price $2. 
D. APPLELON & CO., Publishers, £00 Broadway. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


le, Author of 


By Law- 














HUGH PYNNSHURST: 
HIS WANDERINGS AND WAYS OF THINKING. 
By DonaLp MacLeop. 1 vol. 1<m>. 
‘*A kind of prose Childe Harold, in which the choice scenes of a con'inental tour are 
strung upon the silken thread ofa graceful and lively narrative.”—C hristian Inquirer. 
“ This is a quaint, chatty and graphic book of travels, full of gem: of } athor, humour, fan- 
cy and brilliant delineation.” — Watchman and Observer. 
“ This isa charming book, abounding with wit and humour, bui aouni'ng also ta genuine 
pathos,”— Hampshire Gazette. 
“We have certainly, since Thackeray, had no such pleasant tourist ; incidents, adventures, 
comic as wel as serious, anecdotes, descriptions, poetry, and satire are most happily inter- 
mingled, and the result is as delightful a volume for a sumer day or a winter evening as we 
have seen for along time.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
** This is an eminently clever and readable work, which we venture to predict will at once 
secure its author a distinguished place among American writeis.”—Gyaham’s Magazine, 


“This is a work of decided genius, witty, observant, finely descriptive and poetical,—a 
kind of travelling idyl, sung out easily, and for the pleasure of sinzing, by one whose heart 
was full of the stir, associations, and beauty of European life.”—N. Y. ‘Boangelist. 


‘This is no ordinary book. Itis written by one who has the eye and the heart of a true 
poet; and the transatlantic scenes which so in review before the writer are touched with 
corresponcing lights and shaduws, meking cach of them a picture, and every picture @ 
yem.”—Knickerbocker Magazine. 


BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 18%1. 1 vol. 
WILLIS’S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. I vol. 
HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. IulL 
Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 425.—12§ cts, 


Submarine Geography—Household Words. 
Wanderer in Syria— Atheneum. f 
Letters 'f Mrs. Piozz!—Gentleman's Magazine. 
Quvechy—Tait’s Magazine. 
Usborn’s Arctic Journal—Spectator. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Boston Post, Southern Press and Tar"’s Mag azine, 
Fardorougha, the Miser— Dublin University Wagazine, 
. Swift, Stella and Vanessa— Eliza Cook’s Journal, 

9. Davia Mecbeth Moir—Ta't’s Magazine. 

10. Midnight Muss— Rentley’s Magazme. 

11. Beni-Bn-Ali—Tait’s Magazine. 

With Poerry, Suort Articces, and Notices or New Books, 

(@™ Publishes weekly at Six Doliars a yearby E. LITTELL & CO, Boston. 
* This tale will be coutinued without interruption till completed, 


WASHINGTON, 27 e9 5 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Science which spenaa te — 
aud in thiscountry. thishas appeared to me the most useful It contains indeed the exposi- 
dun only of the current literature of the English laaguage, but this. by its immense extent 
and comprehension, includes « portraiture ofthe human mind in the utmost expansion of 
the present #26 , 7 - Q ADAMS. 
PosTiGe FRee.—To all subscribers within 159 miles, who remit in advance, directly to 
the offive of publication ut Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will conticue the work beyond 
the year, as long as shall be equivaleut to the cost of postage :—thus Virtaally carrying out 
the plan of sending every man’s copy to him Postice Free; placing our distant subscrib- 
ers on the same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor- 
hood We hope for such future changes in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as will 


enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance, 

YOR LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC. Cat 
' Ezra Nye.—This Steamship will depart with ihe Mails for Europe posilively on 
Satarday July J0th, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of Uanal street. 

No bertb secured until paid for, 

All letters and papers must pase through the Post Office 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort 
Apoly to BEOWARD K. COLLINS, 6 Wall etre eh. 


We Cone 


coe 











day.” 


The Steamer .4 TLANTIC, will succeed the PACIFIC, and suil on the 24th of July, 




















TRENTON FALLS, 


. ¥.—The rietor informs the public that his Hotel, at the 

ONEIDA ba 24 Od p Lome OT company. He is oe to ve fa- 
milies for Ja rd conveniences of the house having been rearranged during the re- 
cess by a erchisect—o now and commadions Sing alded~—Set ond bathe 
—-_ short, the ieapeoeomnante have been of sucha ter asto add greatly to 

comfort enjoyment of visitors 

The «at trusis cnet. by bis unremitted attention to the wants of the travelling pub- 
lic, the patronage so liberally extended to him doriog the past nineteen seasons of his man- 
will be continued—pledging himself to sustain the acknowledged met — 


the place. 
A line of Stages is established for the season—leaving Utica on the arrival of the express 
train. junel2—6t. 





NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY, 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consu! Buchanan 
(within one mile of the great Cataract) recently ied by His Excellency Lord 





a 


Dwelling is two stories, about 60 ft. front by 49 ft. deep, with wing extending back 
and celiar underneath the whole Stabling for om horses; Carriage. Wash ano Wood 
‘ouses, with Barn and excellent Well of Water. e Garden weil stocked with Fruits, 
and with Lawn aud Ornameatal Shrubbery, oomnpeiatag Shows two acres and a baif; com- 
manding a beautiful park view, aod fog a DY advaniages of the viciniyy of 
of Drummondvilie in Post-Office, Churches, &c &c. Being perfectly healthy, the 
situation 1s peculiar! aes for the residence ofa itleman’s fenily or genteel Board- 
ing House.—Terms |i and reasonable.—Apply (if by letter post paid) to Mr. R. 8, 
Bucuanan, New York; Mesers. Hector & WiLLER, Solicitors, Porosto: or to Mr. Jno, 
A. OncuarD, Agent, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acres additional land cao 
be had if desired? May \5—2?r 8 





HAYS' HOUSE, 
DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 


. E. 
G. F. POPE. MONTREAL, C 





LAMAR & LOCHRANBE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 
H. G. Lamar, O. A. LocHRANE, 


HENRY CLAY. 


pas Subscribers have just published a splendid full-length likeness of HENRY CLAY 

engraved in the finest style of Mezzotint and Stipple, by A.H. RITCHIE. Early and 
choice impressions can be secured a I, in the books of the canvassing agents, or 
at the office of the publishers, R. A. BACHIA & Co. 23 Chambers Street. Price $3. Size 
of the e ving for framing, 28 1-2 x 19 1-2 inches. 

It is full length, and the attitade is strikingly appropriate and effective. The face and form 
are those of Mr. Clay in his maturi'y, and the figure is full of dignity and elevation of char- 
acter. It willbe universally welcome as the very best memorial of one upon whose like we 


shall not look again.— Daily Times. june9, im. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


| ty ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent oy i.clading much of the better literature of the 
day and many stan¢ard works, in various languages. The Reading and News Rooms are 
promptly supplied with the leading pews and attractive serials of Europe and America, 
and offer on agreeable resort through the day and aaa es 2 
Aceess to che privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Stromgers can be introduced by Subscribers. 











PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


O® MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 

cation for invigorating, beautifying, and apeing a gloss and silken sofiness to the 
buir, is bow so widely known and acknowledged, that it has gained by its merit a reputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but forall time. It is the province of science to subdue and con 
trol those physical evils which refined civil'zation has ep in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms ai dt gt bats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, will thou- 
sande of unh«ppy victims be troubled with bald heads and y hairs, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. It wastu relieve these evils that 
Professor Berry introduced his invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
bave been his competiiors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
Barry’s Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
and intelligent public. For restoring the hair to its originel growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pr dby al dical men, to be a suse remedy. 
For eradicating scurf,dandruff, and curing diseases of the skiu, glands, muscles, stiogs and 
sotene the Tricopherous wili always be found a safe, speedy, and uufailing cure; and 
so long as 





* Fair tresses man’s imp:rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 
will Barry’s T:icopherous be esseatial to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 


to give asoft. glossy and luxuriant appearance to the natural dra’ f f 6 
Soil in large boltles: price 25 cents, at te a 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Dru its throughout the U States 
Mexico, West Indies, Grea: Britain, France, ae ° ae er 


AYSBR’'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOO 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, * =e 








George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Pamphiets the rates of premium, prospectus, exam, 
eal examinee, he, con be had free of charge, on application = 
Jersey City, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is | 
{should any sucharise| 
Thirty days are allow 





‘arties 
loan of one-half the amount of annual 











NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


26 Cornhill, London. 


71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 4#D 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 


Ampowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1888 
“A Savines Banc ron THE Wipow anp THE OurHaw.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

CG Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW York. 

F C. Tucker, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 


BALTIMORS. 
Samuel Hoffman, 





ne MeTeviok EE » HB Consul | Henry Tiff 
D id Me . ’ eury ‘any, 


BOSTON, 5 wes 
enjamin ver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Grattan, H. 8. M. Consal. 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 

les, names of agents, medi- 
No. #7 Washington street, 
permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
rustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
| or otherwise. 

yed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 
premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a 87 Washington Street, Jersey 

Cily, and at the Utice of the different Local Boards and Agencies. Al commmatettions to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


jan 5 


xv 
1962 Tons, and 40 horee power, 


STBAM COMMUNICATION 









July 3 








BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful ne» 
Steamship 


Passage Money—First Cabin, 


* GLASGOW,” 

Rosert Craic, Commander is appointed to sail 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday ihe 14th of August, 1862, at 12 o'clock nook” 
(Saloon State Rooms) - = 890 00 


Do. do.(Midship do) - + «+ = 75 v0. 


Second do. 


| Sieward's 


fee included. | 


: 50 00. 


steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boara 


at moderate prices. 


Intending passengers are requested 
but to aienieate at once with the Agent. 


to pay no attention to reports of the Ship 


For Fr tor Passage apply to 
am ny McSYMON, 


33 Broadway, N. Y 
being tun, 





Arabla,...ccccccccseccsecseneces 





arantees safety 
will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa’ 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half o' 
al 5 eee any reepen  ppereaee pores or eres 
e ic: only securit e ww to u e society, as 

type be aortas theveon. ee ty : 
e assured can at any time present hi icy demand o jociety an immediate payment 
annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Agencies are establis 


A. Vigne, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANC 


SOCIETY, 


No. 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
mt of his first 
the 


to the Office. 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 

C. Taber, J. Thompson, 
H. Croft, W. Kennaway, 
8S. Walker, G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 


T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, ‘Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { H. Deere Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 


F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


Office—MonTREAL. 


$$ 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
Liverpool, calling at Halj, 


to land and receive 


TH York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston snd 
fax land ar Mailsand Passengers. 


Captains. Captains, 
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Persia... ccccccccssece —_—— 
vusseeesO. HB. Jadking 
Stone 









These vessels carry & clear white light at their mysthead—green on starboard bow—red op 


port. 


ccccccccccccccee BOSON ccccccccceoeccoes 
> hy -eeee- New York w 
Canad 308to! 
Asia. 


From 









America 
Europa,... 


wrrtitii titi tii LON. we cecccesereceses 
ASIA... cccecccesececees NOW YOK .osecesereeees 
AMEFIi2&.. occ ceeeesecee BOBION..-00- ceecerecces: 


Europs..ccccsscereccess 
Paseag e from New | 


not secured until paid for. 


eeceeeeeN@w YOrK..scccces+seee 
cocccceces BOBLOD secccsccsseccesecs 
eoerecesee NOW YOrK..sescccessee 
Niagara ...+.++00eeeee+: BOBLON.. sceceeeerecees 
Africa... ...sseceeeeees+-New York 
Cc 


ew York . 
York or Boston to Liverpool,—ist 
7 - 2d 











osevceceos- July 7th 1852, 
esescesceeed uly 14th & 
soccscovee July 2ist 
seers seoeeJuly 28th a 
socerseeessAug. 4th 
sovseccsessAug. llth “ 
seocee-cosesAty. 18th 
sovcesoees-Aug. 25th “ 
soeseeeees BOpt, lat 
© csccccce- Sept. Sth “ 
soovee-eee Sept, 15th, “ 
soese Sept. 22d 
eveccceccecs GIN 


eveces cecsees 70 


Froigl willbe charged ov specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 


An ex enced surgeon on 
yy eee ee 


Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics. 


For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other foreign 
goods. Through bilis of lading are given 


E CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green, 


received and brought in common witb British 


{n Havre to New York. 











Of ali the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable; for the cure of pulmo- 
nary complaints, nothing has ever been found which could compare in its effects with this 
Preparation. Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs end 
throat where medicine can give relief, this will dott. It is pleasant to take, and perfectly 
safe in accordance with the directions. We do not advertise for the information of those 
who have tried it but those who have not. Families that have known iis value will not be 
without it, and by iis timely use, they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
aod Colds which, neglected, ripen into consumption. 

The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded to this preparation by the Board 
of Judges in September, 1#47; also. the Medals of the three a of Art, in this 
country ; also the Diploma of the Ohio Institute at Cincinnati has been given to the CHERRY 
PecTora. by their Government in consideration of its extraordinary excellence and useful- 
ness in curing affectiuns of the Lungs and Throat. 


Read the Ot. opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 
the Port and City o 
Dr. J. C. AYER— ST JOHNS, May 8th,1851. 
Five years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, has proven what! 1oresaw 
from its composition, must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
we, inthis section, are peculiarly liable. 
1 think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
made for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J.J. BURTON, M.D. F.R. 8. 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only in the following cases, but a thou- 


sand more. 
Sunsury, Jan. 24,1851. 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July laat I was attacked by a violent diarrhea in the mines of 
mia. Ireturned to San Francisco in bope of receiving benefit from a change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhcea ceased. but was followed ,by a severe cough—and much soreness, 
1 finally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
grow worse, and when I arrived in New York, I was at once marked by my acquaintances 
asa victim ofconsumption. I must confess that! saw no sufficient reason to doubt what » 
frieadsall believed. Atthis time { commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine, with 
little expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these lines 
did inot regard it my duty to state to the afflicted, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight months, isfully restored, Lattribute it to the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL 
Yours, truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
WasuincToy, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared from a premature grave, throug” your instru- 
mentality by the proviience of God, I wiil take the liberty to express to you my yraiitude 
A Cough and the alarming sy: ptoms of Consumption had reduced me too !ow to leave 
me anyt: ing like hope, when my physician a me a bottle of your “*PgcroraL.” It 
seemed to atford immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time has restored me to sound 
health. If it will do for others what it bas for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors 
ae Si ly wishi: a every blessing, I fi 
incerely w ug yo e essing, I am, very respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of St. Pewi's Charch. 
With such assurance and from such mer, no stronger proofcan be ddduced unlessit be 
from its effects upon trial. 
Prepared and Sold by JAMES C. AYER 
Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by A, B.& D. Sands, New York; Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston; Wm. Lyman 
& Co., Montreal; J. Bowles, Quebec; Chas. Brent, Kingston; C A. Bronse, St. Catherines ; 
C. H. Peck, Prescott; Elliott & Thornton, Dundas, B. A. Mitchell, London; Hamilton, 
Kneeshaw & Co., Hamilton; Lyman, Bros. & Co, Toronto; A.H Coy, Fredericton, N. B.; 
T. Walker & Son, St. Johns, N. B ; Morton & Son, Halifax, N.S ; 'T. Des Brisay, Charlotte, 
P §¥. Island; and by all Drugyists throughout the United States and British Bisdinese in 
North America 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S BPPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disi 
H guished member of the Medica! Profession of this city the following testimonial Of ie 
Meriis: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TestimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 

“T have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 

sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
| x meag — should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervesceai 

er Aperient. ‘ 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowe roduc 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Selizer gl oa 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious ic 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
a Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

lose. To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of mucb 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 


bd offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merite fall 
New York Merkin wee GEORGE 2 DEXTER, M. Cus 
Mr. James Tarraai.” o. arren street, N. ¥ 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, b 
Fy, No. 263 Greenwich uireet, corner of Waren Mee ARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 


for sale ai110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broad —_ 

, 100 bey wok st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. | a med 
23 Ounnl et ear. E. M. as Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
» New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 








ROYAL MAIL STEAMER PETER 
TES. and St. Thomas, on Thursday, the 8th Fit eben es eerie: 
She has excellent accommodations tor passengers. 

Price of Passage to Bermuda... 
Do do =: St. Thomas... *” 
is @ regular Mai! communicati 
ef. 4 ke Geecseenn _ between St. Thomes and all the West India 


The PETREL willtake freight. Apply io 





; B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
et; 8. No Letters or Mails will be recieved on beard of the PETREL, except through the 


o charge made for Renew: 
deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE AS URANCE COMPANY, 


No. 26, Co nhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


ciples of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
.—Anoual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
t such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will 
been in force for three 
free from the liabilities o 
to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 


W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
C. Tabor, A Vigne. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


we, Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 


W. J. Starr, Agent, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { J. 4, Greve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


. M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


{ =“ J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 


. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G Il, Agent, 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 


Office—MonTREAL. 


be made to all classes of Insurers 
fs a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 


olry, Precious Stones, or 
thereof therein expressed. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. ..cccccccccccccccccccccsocccccccccscccssess Capt, West, 
PACIP 1G cocccccccccccscsceccocscccccoescecescoccess cess Gee ANOs 
AROTIC .ccccccccccecece cocccccccccsceccccccceccecs ses: COOpte AACS. 
BALTIGC.. .. cccccccccccccccsccccccccccorcoccccorcccsseseCapt, Comstock 
ADRIATIC ooccccccccccccsccccccccecccces secccccces ces: Capt. Grafton 


been taken in ir construction, as 





and their d tor p my 
Price of pessage from New York to Live 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every cary 
also in their Engines, to ensure strength and spew 
are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 


1, ia firat cabin. $120; exclusive use of e. 
0; from Liverpool to New York, £30 and £2, 


An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 


No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


From New York. 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 
Saturday .....-January ......i0th, | 


Saturday .....-January ......24th, 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, 
Saturday ......February.....2lst, 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, 
Saturday ..... March....... 20tn 
Saturday ......April........ 3rd, 
Saturday ..... April......++-17th, 


Saturday ......May...s.e00-- Ist, 


Saturday ......May......e0+- 15th, 


Saturday......Ma@y..cccceee- 29th, 
Sawrday......June..........12th, 
Saturday .....June....... .. 26th, 
Saturday......July...+see--- 10th, 
Saturday......July...-.+++.. 24th, 
Saturday......August.........7th, 
Saturday......August........21st, 
Saturday......Sepirember.... 4th, 
Saturday......September....18th, 


Saturday......October ...-+.. 2d 


Saturday.....-October......- 16th, 


Saturday......October.......-30th 


Saturdey...... November.....13th, 


Saturday ...... November....27th 


Seturday...... December...- lith? 
Saturday......December....25th, 


For freight or paseage, spply to 


> 


From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........1%th, 1851. 
Wednesday.... Vecember,.......24b, “ 
Wednesd ay,...January....... oo. 7ih, 1852, 
Wednesday....January..........281h, “ 
Wednesday....February....e..- Lith, “ 
Wednesday....February.....+05.25th, “ 
Wednesday....March..... e-10th, “* 
Wednesday....March............24th, “ 
Wednesday. ..April.ecesseeeees- 7th, “ 
Wednesday....April..ce.se.+seer2l St, 








Wednesday....May o.oo. e-eeee- Sth, 
Wednesday... May...0-+-eee+- 19th, 
Wednesday... June.. oe 2d, 
Wednesday... June......-e+e+- 16th, “ 
Wednesday... June..... .e+e+- S0th, “ 
Wednesday....July.sere++-eeeee-J 4th, rs 
Wednesday.... July.....-+e-++-. 28th, 

Wednesday....AUgust.......cee-)1th, * 
Wednesday... August....++.+..-25th, 
Wednesday....September...... 8th 
Wednesday... September........22d, “ 
Wednesday....October.......-...6ih, “ 
Wednesday,...October,.........20th, “ 
Wednesday.... November,......, 3d, “ 
Wednesday....November....,...17th, “ 
Wednesday,....December....... lst, “ 
Wednesday....December...... 15th, “ 











Wednesday.... December ...... 29:b, * 


D K. COLLING, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
E. G. 


O. Liverpool. 


ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London 


JOHN MUNROD & 


CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris 


GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 


etals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 





not su 
dations for passen 








4ir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. 
Frederick Harrison, 


FPIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital 22,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
BALD UP CAPITAL. ceceeseseeesseeee+& 200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND......2268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


HIS Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified b 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 


DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 


MortTiIMeER LtvincsTon, Josern GaILLaRD, Jr. 
Conrap W. Faper, Eb. F. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WILuiaM 8. WETMORE, 


Resident Secretary, ALFRED PELL 
Counsel of the Board, FRaNCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WItulaM Nicou, Chairman, 

Josera CnristrorpHer Ewart, Josep Hornsey, Deputy Chairman, 
Thomas Brocklebank, 
George Hall Lawrence, 
Thos. Stuart Gladstone, 


John Hore, William Dixon, 
William Earle, Harold Littledale, 
John Marriott, George Grant, 
Fras. iaywood, Lewin Mosley, 
Joseph Shipiey, George Holt, 





‘foht, John Swainson. 
Swinton Bou t, Secretary, 

DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 

ILLIAM Ewart, M.P., Chairman 

EDERICK YOUNG, M P., Deputy Chairman. 


Hon. F. Ponsunby, i William Brown. M.P, 

Matthew Forster M. P. James M. Rosseter, 

Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 
Swinton Boult, | Ross D. Mangles, M. P. 


ReENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Seeretary. 


holding 
isks, and 


Isaac WeDdD.....6005+- 
Cunstellation.....0.--.Allen,....00 
Yorkshire....s.se00++.-Sh@arman..., 
Isaac Wright........+..FUrDOT..cees00es APP. 1...AUg. 1occee DOC. 1] seeeelt -seeeeelOererrr’ ‘ 
Waterloo ......0. 000+ Harvey...cresscevosell., . ' 
Montezuma.........-.De Courcy. B 
Columbia. ....+.000+0+ CToreee 

Underwriter.........-Shipley. 


Fidelia......ss0+e0+++ Peabody J 
These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men 0 
heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of Pat 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kine 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 
Price of passage 


Perience. 





Intended hereafter to sail fro 
throughout the year. 
The following ships, com 


osing t 
esa tiieaiied beteaiine ts me g the line of packets under the agence 


il from New York and from London on the fo 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passe 


| Jan 8, Apl2° Ang 19 Dec 9 
gon 85 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 
} le Dy 
Champion | Feb. 19, June 10, Sept. 30 
March4, June 24, Oct. 14 

Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. 28 
April 1, July 22, Nov. 11 
Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by eble and experienced na 
thatthe Beds, Wines, Sioras, dc. are of the best descrp 


Southampton, new. Tinker, 





tora. Great care will be taken 


tion. 

The price of cabin pas: is now fixed 
ond liquors. Neither the captai - 
rarcels,or packages, sent by them 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
m New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
ofthe subscribers, 


lowing Thursdays 
ngers &s usual, viz 


Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 


May 27, Sept. 16 








June 3, Sept. 23, 


JOHN GRISWOLD 

E. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. ¥ 
ALEX’R WILEY 

BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL 
mander, andthe HUMBOL 


Leave New York. 





Franklin..... Saturday....e.«. im 
e 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
DT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 


Leave Havre. , 
17| Franklin,.., Wednesday..... ..Mebruary 18 





Humboldt cece . 14\ Humboldt eo Maren 17 
Franklin sees March 13 Franklin eee April iM 
Humboldt seco 10| Humboldt eeve May 9 
Franklin cece 8| Franklin © ee June 8 
Humboldt oven 5|Humboldt suee July 7 
Franklin cove 8| Franklin sees Aug. 4 
Humboldt seve 3:|/Humboldt seve Sept. 1 
Franklin wae 28 Franklin coos Sept. 2 
Humboldt secs 25| Humboldt cose Oct. 2 
Franklin sone Oct, 23/Franklin tees Nov, 3 
Humboldt eoee Nov. 20| Humboldt eoee Dec. “a 
Franklin é D 18| Franklin cose Jan. 1 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, le 


either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afioat. Their secomme 
rs are of the most approved kind. 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning,they offerto passengers proceeding 
on, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time an money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, ....+++-+0+++ $120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, coccecccsescessscescenceanccee> be 200 


No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 


For freight or passege. apply to 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad way 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. : : 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptos 


Qi—I¥ 
jan 2+ 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PaCK.hitsS 


HE Proprietore of the severai Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo! a4 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, llth, and 26th of every month} 


Ships. Captains. 


coccevelbscosccerhleceses soll 





coccecelBreoeerss o16..0+. ++. 16 


+16... 


ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
From New York. Frow Liverpool. » 
FOPPer..s+eeeeMar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16, Dee. 4 







Brees 





pecs 0000 
}.. Aug ] 
f character and 6& 
comfort ap’ 


** "Dee 1 








A 





VETPOOl..ceasscecsscevee O10 
to New Vork..c..cesssenees 


eos 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CA 


; a 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpoo}. : j 
Agents oe ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fide\e 


aaac Webb, and New Yor 
GOODHU 


E & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N.1 


BARING, BROTHERS & OO., Liverpoo 





Ss 


Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 
Mar. ll, July 1, Oct. 
Mar. 25, July 15, Nov, 
April 8, July 29, Nov. 
April 22, Aug. 12, Dec. 
May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 
May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 


trade. The price of 


t $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
28 Nor Owners ofthese packets will be responsible or sellers, 
» unless regular Bills of Lading are signed theretor. Ap 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willieave Havre on the 16th, and 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 


8T. DENIS 
Follansbee , master, 


8T. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master, 


MERCURY, (New clipper.) 


Conn, master 


WILLIAM TELL, new, 


Willard, master. 


Yhey are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all 
oumtert and convenience of passengers and chnamantet by mep of experience 
ssage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


e 
NewYork e# 


New York. Havre. 
lat seccececcees ( 16th Februaryy 
5 7 esee 16th June, 
.. €16th October, 
oid § 16th March, 
+. 4 16th July, 







ist Detober .. (16th November, 


Sie March.. ee ¢ 16th April, 





veeeee ee § 16th August 
Ist j= Bay ssoeeeee 16th Decomber, 
Ist April...... «+ eeeee+ § 15th May, - 
Ist August....-- ++ +9" } 16th Septem ’ 
let December... . +++ 36th Janusry- 
requisite articles for *€ 





ally 
Goes sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but thoze actt 


incurred. 


aus 24 


2 EN,A ents, 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agen, 
—————,- 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 











